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Conrad Hilton, Chicago 


The Great Lakes Show, with its tradition of offering you the most out- 
standing teachers from all sections of the country, now adds an inter- 
national flavor and another distinguished artist to the teacher’s list. Mr. 
Juan José Segura of Mexico will be demonstrating a combination of 
underglaze and overglaze techniques. 


Truly, you will find a stimulating and authoritative group of teachers 
demonstrating most all phases of ceramics. For those who desire more 
personal instruction, classes with a limited enrollment and a class fee will 
be offered. 

Check this list of exhibitors for the show—it's a record breaker! 
Remember the open Hobby Competition. Display your own creative work. Write 
for details. 


Want to forget travel worries? Attend the Show with a group. Write to Mrs. 
LaVerne Wood, 13885 McDougall, Detroit 12, Mich. 


ARTHUR HIGGS, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
414 N. Jefferson, Bay City, Michigan — Phone: TW 3-9492 
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Introducing — Glazes 


by Re-Ward 


SO BEAUTIFUL, YOU'LL HARDLY BELIEVE YOUR EYES! 


Re-Ward is proud to introduce a most elegant new line of 
glazes, appropriately named CAMEO GLAZES. If you are a 
bit of the romanticist, (which so many of us are), Cameo 
belongs to you! 


Cameos will give your pieces a beauty and depth of finish 
reminiscent of exquisite satin fabrics used in royal courts of 
Yesteryear. Here are satins at their luxuriest best! 

Please note these marvelous characteristics: Cameos do not 


run, colors can be overlapped and take detail decoration per- 
fectly .. . Can be used on greenware or bisque. 


AVAILABLE IN 10 COLORS 


Each of the 10 delicate col- 
ors in this exquisite line is a 
triumph of beauty! 
Cameo Flesh @ Daffodil Yel- 
low @ Petal Pink © Parisian 
Blue © Cameo Brown ® Cameo 
Turquoise ® Tropic Green @ 
Cameo White ¢ Cameo Black aan 
Price: 65c—4 oz. jar 
Insist upon genuine Cameo Glazes 


See your Re-Ward Dealer or Distributor NOW! 


Re- Wand CERAMIC COLOR MERS., INC. 


ARCH, 1958 
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UL APPROVED FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Ask your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance Company 
about the importance of UL approval on any electric appliance. 
Others claim that wire and switches are UL approved, but their kilns are not! 


TOP LOADERS 


20 quality built, feature packed models from which 
to choose. DYNAKILNS feature the patented DYNA- 
GLOW porcelain element holders . . . 4-way switches 
... 2 peep holes . . . pilot lights . . . and they are 
designed with your safety in mind. MODEL U16H 











FRONT LOADERS. - HIGH TEMPERATURE 


: FURNACES 
A complete - ' vex quiere 
line of bench |e 


and floor mod- 
els available. 


. . . Using silicon 
carbide heating 


elements 
MODEL 424 


ENAMELING KILNS 


TEMPERATURE HOLDING 
ENAMELING KILN 
Can Also Do Ceramics! 


$ 29 plus $2.00 crating charge. 
Chamber size: 4” x 812" x 812" 





Price includes Pyrometer, 

Input Control Switch, Gravity Door, 
Pilot Light, and Patented Dyna-Glow 
Porcelain Element Holders. 

Attractive . . . Plugs in anywhere! 


MODEL E49 





All steel welded case . . . gravity door... $ 5 0 
Patented Dyna-Glow element holders . . . Plugs in 27 
anywhere . . . attains enameling temperatures 


no crating charge. 
Chamber size: 


quickly regardless of voltage conditions . . . 
elements can not be burned out due to over-firing. 4" x 8” x 8” 
*Pyrometer available at $20.00 extra 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
lD& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHESTER 11, PENNA. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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in this issue of w 


On our Cover: This unfired pot by Edith Heath was one of the 
results she obtained while experimenting with wheel-created 
textures. More of her results are described in Oppi Untracht's 
article on page 18. 
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CLAYS AND GLAZES 
THAT GO TOGETHER: 


DRAKENFELD clays and glazes are made for each 
other — are the right combination for better ware. 
Here are a few suggestions. Give them a trial and 
convince yourself. 


CLAYS 
CONE 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
. . . just add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. The slip improves with age. 
CONE 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 


. .. comes in moist form, ready to use for 
modeling or throwing on a wheel. 


GLAZES 


Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt Cone 07-02 Crackle 
Cone 06-02 Matt Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 


These glazes produce sparkling results — are available 
in a wide variety of colors. All are specially designed 
for Cone 06 fire — danger of crazing, shivering, blis- 
tering, pinholing and crawling is greatly minimized. 


es 


OWN AN ELECTRIC KILN. Enjoy 
the thrilling experience of firing 
your own ware. Drakenfeld has 
a full line of electric kilns—floor 
and bench models—front loaders 
and top loaders—from which to 
choose one best-suited to your 
needs. 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG No. 50-A 
Contains complete information and 
prices on clay bodies, prepared glazes, 
overglaze and underglaze colors, py- 
rometric cones, banding wheels, lab- 
oratory mills, electric kilns and pot- 
ter’s wheels. 
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ECKHARDT WELL RECEIVED 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you CM for presenting the first 
of a series of articles on “Teaching Tech- 
niques” (February) by Edris Eckhardt. 

Thank you, Miss Eckhardt, for rein- 
forcing my convictions on the teaching of 
ceramics to children and adults! My point 
has been for many years that whoever 
“. . wants to do a work of art not only 
has to know what a thing looks like, but 
he also must know how it differs from 
any other thing that is similar.” This 
point, at times, has seemed a great deal 
to ask for, especially with our modern 
“creative” philosophy—whether they know 
anything or not, let them create! 

Thank you CM and Miss Eckhardt. 

ELizaBETH HupDEC 
Miami, Fla 


Dear Editor: 

I was happy to find Edris Eckhardt’s 
article in the February issue—and the 
announcement of more to come. Here is 
artistic talent and craftmanship together 
with down-to-earth clarity of statement, a 
combination I find most inspiring. 

MARGUERITE BopDEM 
Villa Park, Il. 


LIFE-SAVER 
Dear Editor: 

Thanks for CM. The back copies I had 
saved my life when I was hired to teach 
the adult ceramic art program in Upper 
Arlington, with only a week to prepare my 


course, In fact, I find the students so en- 
thusiastic about clay work that—if I didn’t 
have your articles and accompanying pic- 
tures to aid me in showing these hobbyists 
quickly what projects can be done and how 
to do them—I’m afraid I would be eaten 
alive! 

As it is, I have loaned out my copies 
and clipped your subscription blank for 
several people who feel as I do. Now that 
I’m caught up on the back-copies. I can 
start on the new issues of CM with a clear 
conscience. The latest idea for making 
frogs (February) was like a successful ex- 
periment in mental telepathy for me. I had 
several students ask about this with an 
eye toward spring and flower shows. 

Again many, many thanks for CERAMICS 
MonTuRLy. It is my treasure house of ideas. 

VIVIENNE EISNER 
Columbus, Ohio 


KATHE BERL FAN 
Dear Editor: 

° Kindly enter my subscription to 
Ceramics MonTHLy .. . I had the privi- 
lege of being in your Kathe Berl’s class 
in enameling for just one lesson. She 
taught me so much in that one lesson that 
I am very anxious to have all of her 
articles from your magazine. 

Mrs. Haroip P. Mixer 
Bethel, Conn. 


CARRYING THE BALL 
Dear Editor: 

I’ve received some interesting letters 
regarding the “Jury suggestion” you print- 
ed a couple of months ago (Sept. 1957) in 
your magazine. 

Your magazine certainly commenced 
publication at the best possible time in 
American ceramics. You have successfully 
“carried the ball” on enameling metals 
and have aided greatly in making the 


medium the NUMBER 1 in the country- 
not just to the hobbyists, but to turning 
the sights of the professional painter 
toward a more permanent and exciting 
fired medium. 
EDWARD WINTER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


LIKES CM COVER 
Dear Editor: 
Good cover on the January magazine 
I mean EXCELLENT! 
M. L. Norstap 
Yucaipa, Calif 


ANTI-ENAMELING 
Dear Editor: 

I begrudge more than one page per 
issue to the junky art of enameling. Let's 
keep Ceramics MONTHLY a ceramics mag. 
azine, eh? 

Orpuwa L, GULLICKson 
Fertile, Minn 


IN DEFENSE OF ENAMELING 

... The letter in the January issue from 
the Art Director of the Milwaukee Schools 
is excellent. I could not use the magazine 
either, if it contained only ceramics. Keep 


publishing more enamel articles please. 
Of course. Kenneth Bates’ articles are 


wonderful 
Mrs. WALTER A. Tows 
Ridgewood, N. J 





This column is for CM readers. It’s 
open to everyone who has something to 
say—be it quip, query, comment or ad- 


vice. All letters must be signed; 
names will be withheld on request. 
Just address your letter to: The 


Editor, Ceramics Monthly, 4175 North 
High St., Columbus 14, Ohio.—Ed. 





















COVER COAT 


The Underglaze so ideal its almost miracu- 
lous. Available in a large variety of beau- 
tiful colors. With PG-16 its application is a 
dream. Positive results. A Masterpiece of 
quality and formula by Duncans’. 





GLAZES 


The finest of Ceramic Glazes. Always ster- 
ling, consistent quality regardless of quan- 
tity. Duncan's famous E-Z to use feature. 
Available in a tremendous variety of 
exotic colors with limitless combinations. 
Always results you can be sure of. Now 
better than ever with PG-16. 


EZ.Flow 





wz 
E-Z STROKE 


YOU the hobbyist helped Duncans’ formu- 
late this quality Translucent Underglaze. 
It is the result of your requests and exten- 
sive testing. Terrific color selection. 
Consistency perfect for 1-stroke brushing, 
spraying, stippling, etc. 


CERAMIC PRODUCTS, inc. 


4030 N. Blackstone 








Fresno 3, Cailif. 
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PETAL PINK is an appealing pinky pin 
fire to porcelain temperatures. This c 


One Stroke colors is a premium produ 


Use it for fine brush work, spattering, sponging and spraying. Or 


highlight and emphasize your underglaze colors. 


MAYCO IS AMERICA'S FINEST COLORS 


MAYCO 


10645 CHANOLER BLVD., 


PETAL PINK 


The NEW One Stroke  socies 
Another Fine MAYCO TRANSLUCENT CERAMIC COLOR 


k shade that you can 
oncentrated color, like other 


ct for your best ceramics. 


Dealerships available—see your nearest 
MAYCO distributor or write us. 


efe Hed a 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











By Popular Request 


"DEBORAH" 


H-792 $20.00 12” Tall 


This fine mold has been carefully designed for lace- 
draping both the under skirt and skirt. Very fine 
sharp detail in graceful poise. 


For advance notice on all our new models, make 
sure you're on our mailing list. 


1040 Pennsylvania Av., Trenton, N.J. EX 2-7032 
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Duslies 


POTTER'S WHEEL 


@ rRAyY—rTHREE COATS OF VITRE- 
OUS PORCELAIN ENAMEL—-WATER 





TIGHT — EASY TO CLEAN — 
SHELF AT REAR. 

MHEAD — TWELVE INCH — RE- 
INFORCED. CAST ALUMINUM 
THROWING HEAD — REMOVABLE 
DRIVING KEY. 

WM seat — roomy — CONTOURED 
FOR COMFORT — LEATHER COV- 

ERED — ADJUSTABLE’ FOR 
HEIGHT. 

WSHAFT—ONE PIECE—HYDRAUL- Weight 250 pounds—Price FOB 
ICALLY FORMED STEEL. ONE jp, R Michi $239.5 
INCH DIAMETER — MACHINE iver Rogue, Michigan 50 
TOLERANCE TO PLUS OR mINUS Crating charge $8.50. 

. 002. 

Wi FRAME — ALL STEEL — ELEC- PENSION — OTHER BEARINGS 
TRICALLY WELDED CONSTRUC- ALL OILITE. 

TION. WB FINISH — THE TRAY BRILLIANT 

WM BEARINGS — SHAFT IN SELF YELLOW — THE FRAME IN AT- 
ALIGNING BALL BEARING SUS- TRACTIVE MAT BLACK. 


THE MOMENT you sit at the new Foster Potter’s Wheel—you get the 
feeling that now, for the first time, you did not have to compromise— 
you know you are working with the finest tool a pottery craftsman 
can have—a complement to the best work of the serious artist— 
expert aid for the novice, amateur and student. 

Your unique sitting position at the Foster Wheel permits you to work 
in an equilibrant posture that is relaxed, restful and allows the 
utmost freedom of the hands and arms. 

The rugged massive construction of the Foster Wheel is far superior 
to the heaviest demands of constant wear and use. It alone meets all 
standards of both artist and engineer. 


* 
rovin ceramics 
7456 Fenton - Dearborn, Mich. » Phone Logan 3'2906 




















CM's Pic of the Month: [his ‘pumpkin’ covered jar by Peter Voulkos is 20’ 


high. Decorated in green and tan, it has a reduced cone 10 glaze on an iron-flecked 
body. Mr. Voulkos made this pot while working at the Archie Bray Foundation a! 
Helena, Mont. It wos shown in the 11th Annual Scripps Ceramic Exhibition (sponsored 
by the Scripps Fine Arts Foundation at Scripps College, Claremont, Calif.), in | 954 
He now heads the ceramic department at the Los Angeles County Art Institute 
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Siggetiions 


from our readers 


Hint for Pitchers 


Sometimes, after forming the pouring lip on a wheel 
thrown pitcher, the soft clay in drying has a tendency to 
return to its original shape, distorting or modifying the 
symetrical form of the lip. I have found that a thin coil 


CRE Y 


“snake” of soft clay placed across the lip and allowed to 
curve down over it, will hold the lip in shape while drying 
and the pitcher will not become deformed. 

— Margaret Amberson, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Hint for Safer Firing 


To ensure safe firing of large footed bowls, spread a 
good layer of flint on the kiln shelf and place the bowl on 
it. (This is the pulverized flint used in making glazes.) 
There is no danger of the bowl catching on any rough 
spots on the shelf during the shrinkage period of the firing. 
To further ensure a safe end result, fire slowly, provide 
uniform heat and cool slowly. 

—Lee Levy, Levittown, N.Y. 


Texture Tool 


For a very effective texture tool, remove the cutting 
edge from a box of Saran Wrap or wax paper. The fine- 





toothed edge of the metal produces uniform texturing. 
—Ethel M. Morrison, Middleboro, Mass. 


For Color and Texture 


Calecined vermiculite used in a clay body gives a most 
interesting colored and textured surface. The vermiculite 
can be purchased at florists shops where it is sold as a soil 
conditioner and mulch. Use it as you would a grog. It is 
particularly effective in a dark red-brown body, giving an 
interesting contrast between the dark color of the body 
and the “gold fleck” of the vermiculite. 

—Lee Levy, Levittown, N.Y. 


Glass Threads for Decoration 


Colored glass threads used in copper enameling also 
can be used for decorating pottery and ceramic jewelry. 
While experimenting, I found two different ways to use 
hem, 


The first, a one-fire method, employs a clear glaze on 
(Continued on page 31) 
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0. HOMMEL 
the world’s 

most complete 
Ceramic 
Supplier 











PREPARED GLAZES 
' ENGOBE STAINS 4 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES - 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 


GOLD-PLATINUM- 
LUSTRES 
for glass and china 


CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—all types 


WOOD MODELING 
TOOLS 


TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 
DECORATING WHEELS _ 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 


ASBESTOS GLOVES 
and MITTENS 


» UNDERGLAZE PENCILS@amm 
x" and CRAYONS : 


IR BRUSHES 





















FREE Hommel CATALOG 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Profusely illustrated. 
Reader can write for 
technical information 
and aids in formulating 
vurious glazes. 


tHe O. HOMMMEL co. 


mass PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 





CM-358 


West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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Have you ever had the problem 
of what to use for a trivit in the 
small enameling kilns? 

There seemed to be 
nothing on the market 
where a piece could 
— be fired close to the 
heating element (as it 
-""s-must be fired to ma- 
9/... ture the enamel)—and 
.. Still be suspended, 
~ until we designed our 
‘Perfo-Trivits.’ 

if there is enamel only 
on one side of the disc, the piece 
can be fired flat on any type trivit. 
But when the piece is counter- 
enameled, it must be suspended 
(by edges only) to prevent the 
reverse side from fusing to the 
trivit when doing the front. 
These pre-bent trivits 
-. are made to accept 
“ any piece from 5” to 
1”. They are manufac- 
tured by Bergen ex- 
clusively and are made 
of perforated  stain- 
less steel and can be 
used over and over 
again. 


MN 
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In classes we use a sheet 2x 3” 
for firing bracelet links and pen- 
dants (we bend up the sides to 
fit the piece being fired—perfora- 
tions making it easy to bend). 
One word of caution: Always 
wipe slightly around edge of cop- 
per disc after enamel is applied 
to back before it is fired. This 
gives a firing edge when piece 
is reversed to do the front. If this 
is not done, enamel! on rim of 
back may stick to trivit. 
All good enameling should be 
counterenameled and these trivits 
are the answer to your needs. 
Order a complete set today. Once 
you use them, you will never 
want to be without them—and 
they are so inexpensive. The spa- 
tula is a ‘must’ too—for easy 
handling of jewelry pieces. A 
complete direction sheet will be 
sent with your order for Trivits. 
Spatula 
PERFO TRIVITS - 

PRT 10 (for 5%") - .20 ea. 

PRT 11 (for 3") - .25 

PRT 12 (for %"’) - .30 
ii, PRT 13 (for 1”) -.35 
PR 3- Sheet 2x3” -.35 
Please add .25 to order for 
yay hs Postage and Handling 
// AL New 112 page catalogue for 
Jewelry & Enameling - .25 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 
300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla, 
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Mosaics by Numbers 


Tylart has introduced ‘Mosaic 
Murals by Numbers’”—a space for 
every tile, a color for every number. 
Pre-numbered murals are available in 
either the 9” x 12” size or 12” x 16”. 
Made from Italian Venetian Glass 
tile, the subjects range from seaside 
landscapes to stained-glass window de- 
signs. 

Kits also are available for mosaic 
tables. Table kits offer a choice of two 
types of tiles: Ceramic in 40 colors, 
including Scotch plaids, mottled and 
marbleized effects; and opaque Ven- 
etian glass in 48 hues. Kits also con- 
tain tile nippers, cement, grout, wood 
table forms, legs for tables, and pre- 
numbered patterns. For additional in- 
formation, write to the manufacturer. 

LMG Corporation, 8726 North 
End, Oak Park 37, Mich. 








Three New Brush Kits 

Three brush kits for various phases 
of ceramic decorating and china 
painting now are available. All are 
neatly contained in transparent plastic 
tubes which close securely to prevent 
dust and moisture from entering. The 
tube can easily be carried in purse 
or pocket. 

The ceramic brush kit or figurine 
painting kit contains five brushes. The 
china painting or overglaze kit con- 
tains three brushes, three brush quills, 
and three quill handles; and the 
underglaze kit contains five brushes. 

Complete information listing the 
various brushes supplied in each kit, 
as well as the prices, may be obtained 
from the manufacturer. 

Bergen Brush Supplies, 110 Stuyves- 
ant Ave., Lyndhurst, N. ]. 








New Line of Glazes 

Re-Ward has introduced a new lin 
of satin-finish glazes which are soft 
and smooth to the touch. According 
to the manufacturer, they are ideal 
where dull finishes are not desirable 
and one does not want a shiny full 
gloss. 

The line is available in ten colors: 
Cameo flesh, daffodil yellow, canyon 
brown, Cameo brown, petal pink 
Parisian blue, Cameo turquoise, tropic 
green, Cameo white, and Cameo 
black. Contact the manufacturer for 
further information. 


Re-Ward Ceramic Color Mfr. 


Inc., 1985 Firestone Blvd., Los An- 
geles 1, Calif. 





Steel Decorating Wheel 


A useful tool for modeling, sculp- 
ture, glazing, banding, spraying, etc. 
this steel decorating or banding wheel 
is available from Gilmour Campbell 
It has a steel top and bottom, kinalloy 
bearing, and knurled stem. 

Gilmour Campbell, 14258 Macden, 
Detroit 13, Mich. 
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TEWEOWMREFEORRERONNE 


TWO TEXTURES TWO COLORS FOR ONE COAT ONE FIRE 
12 EXQUISITE COMBINATIONS OF FLEECY WHITE AND COLOR 


AQUAMARINE ¢ BRIARWOOD ¢ CHRISTMAS ROSE « CORAL 
FOREST GREEN e¢ HARVEST YELLOW © HELIOTROPE © ONYX 
PETAL PINK ©® SMOKE °¢ SNOWFALL ¢ SPRING GREEN 


YOU’LL BE A SUCCESS WITH DUET! ORDER NOW! 
a4- LARGE 20z. JARS 


ADD 35c HANDLING CHARGE NO COD’S OHIO RESIDENTS ADD 3% TAX 


2811 WOODBURN AVE. CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 








Bee Basch Designs presents .. . 
lsabel Podeszwa 


noted ceramic artist 


conducting CLASSES in her 


NEW TECHNIQUES 


(1) The completely NEW Podeszwa glaze decorating 
technique 
(2) The completely NEW Podeszwa cut-out patterns 














Here’s your chance to be the first in your 
area to learn these new methods. 

So—sign up ‘now. Classes will be limited in 
size. Reservations must be made and paid for 
before April 12th. 

Write today for details and FREE Catalog 
illustrating above techniques. 


MAY 9 —— MAY il 
EASTERN CERAMIC SHOW 
Berkeley-Cartaret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J. 











APRIL 24 —— APRIL 27 
GREAT LAKES CERAMIC HOBBY SHOW 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


| Couch Desig 


; Mail Address—70 S$. Englewood Beach Rd., Englewood, Fla. 
Factory & Showroom—2124 Bee Ridge Rd., Sarasota, Fla. 
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Ist STEP TO BETTER 
ENAMELING <<% 
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THOMPSON 
ENAMELS & MATERIALS 


for Teachers, Professionals, 
Hobbyists and Students 


















































SINCE 





TCT Enamels assure best results . . . because they give you 


greater: Uniformity of enamel ®@ Brilliance of color ¢ Dependability 


in use ® Choice of many colors @ Beauty of finish 


Everyone appreciates the better results, the improved 
workmanship, the beautiful pieces you get with TCT 
Enamels. For 65 years, we have emphasized QUALITY, 
VALUE and SERVICE to enamelers . . 


150 shades of enamel colors in lump and powder plus, 


. now offer over 


opalescent, crackle, glaze paint, separation enamel, 


threads, liquid gold. 





NEW for Glass Decorators 


We offer a full line of Ice Colors for firing on glass. Write 


for complete information. 











We Also Supply: 


Kilns Trivets J 
Findings Enamel Threads Write for 
Metal Shapes Copper Wire FREE 
Chains Silver Foil CATALOG 
Frames 








Dept. CM 
1539 Deerfield Road © Highland Park, til. 
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of 
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= 
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Small Cones 
(and Plaques) 


) 


ele [3 


Large Cones 
(and Plaques) 


on ORTON 
ae all ee 


The Pre sci cone series is made in Cone 
Numbers 022 to 42, inclusive (except 
Nos. 21, 22, 24 and 25, but including 
Nos. 31% and 32%.) The small cone 
series is made in Cone Numbers from 
022 to 12, inclusive. 

An iron-free series of large cones in 
Nos. 010 to 3, inclusive, is available for 
those firings having somewhat reducing 
conditions. 

Plaques for both large and small cones 
are made in compositions suitable for the 
range Cone 022 to 12, and the range 
Cones 13 to 36. Plaques for P.C.E. cones 
are not available, since requirements vary 
widely from laboratory to laboratory. 

When ordering, please specify quan- 
tity (number of boxes or cones) in each 
cone number in each type of cone 
required. 

See your dealer 
for complete information 





The Edward ORTON Jr. Ceramic 


men's EoP Baked | 
1445 Summit Street ¢ 
AXminster 9-8023 


Columbus 1, Ohio 








Send show announcements early—WHERE 
TO SHOW: three months ahead of entry 
date; WHERE TO GO: 


before opening. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


at least six weeks 


Kansas, WICHITA 
— 12-May 19 

‘Thirteenth Decorative Arts-Ceramic 
Exhibition” of the Wichita Art Associa- 


American craftsmen 
sculpture, enamel, 


tion. 


Open to all 
in ceramics, 


ceramic 


and mosaics as well as textiles, silver- 
smithing, jewelry and metalry, wood 
sculpture, garden sculpture and hand 
wrought glass. $2,000 in cash prizes, 


purchase and special awards. Jury, $3 
entrance fee. For details, contact Maude 
G. Schollenberger, Wichita Art Associa- 
tion, 401 North Belmont Ave. 
KENTUCKY, LOUISVILLE 

April 1-30 

The 30th Annual Exhibit of Kentucky 
artists’ work at the B. Speed Art 


Museum, Louisville Art Center. Open to 
Kentucky artists. Media includes sculp- 
ture and crafts. Jury, prizes, Fee: $2.50. 
Deadline for entry cards and _ work: 


March 14. For details, write Art Center 
Association, 2111 South First St. 
MaryLanpd, HAGERSTOWN 
April 1-30 

26th Annual Exhibit of the Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts. Open to 
residents of prescribed area. Media in- 
cludes sculpture and ceramics. Jury, no 
entry fee, prizes. Deadline: March 19. 
For details and entry cards, write to the 
Director. 

New York, DouGLaston 
May 17-31 

*The 28th Annual Spring Exhibition of 
the Art League of Long Island. Ceram- 
ics and sculpture included in media. 
Jury, prizes. Fee: $5. Entry cards and 
work due April 25-26. For details, write 
Edith Brandenberg, chairman, Art 
League of Long Island, Inc., 44-21 
Douglaston Pkwy., Douglaston, L. I. 


WHERE TO GO 
FLoripa, Corat GABLES 
March 20-April 20 
“Sixth Annual Miami National Ceramic 
Exhibition,” sponsored by the Ceramic 
League of Miami, at the Joe and Emily 
Lowe Art Gallery, University of Miami. 
ILtinots, DEKALB 
April 1-22 
“American Jewelry and Related Ob- 
jects,” a Smithsonian Institution Travel- 
ing Exhibition, at the Parson Library, 
Northern Illinois State College. 
INDIANA, MUNCIE 
March 2-30 
The 4th Annual Small Sculpture and 
Drawing Show at the Ball State Teach- 
ers College Art Gallery. 
Kansas, WICHITA 
April 18-20 
The Annual Wichita Ceramic Art Society 
Hobby Show at the Kansas National 
Guard Armory, 620 No. Edgemoor. Com- 
mercial exhibits, hobby competition, and 
demonstrations. 


Louisiana, Baton RoucGE 
March 9-30 


“American Craftsmen, 


1957,” 


a Smith. 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition, 
at the Louisiana Art Commission, Old 
State Capitol. 


Lourstana, NEw ORLEANS 

March 9-30 

The 57th Annual Spring National Com. 
petition of the Art Association of New 
Orleans at the Isaac Delgado Museum of 
Art, Lelong Ave., City Park. 


Louisiana, NEw Or LEANS 

April 13-May 4 

“American Craftsmen, 1957,” a Smith. 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition. 
at Newcomb College, Tulane University, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WILLIAMSTOWN 
April 13-May 4 

“Good Design in Switzerland,” a Smith. 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition, 
at Williams College. 


MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS 

April 20-May 11 
“Finnish Crafts,” a Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Traveling Exhibition, at the Walker 
Art Center. 

New York, BUFFALO 

March 5-April 6 
The 24th Annual Exhibition of Work by 


Western New York Artists at the Al: 
bright Art Gallery, Buffalo 22. 
New York, NEw York 

through March 30 

“Masterpieces of Korean Art,” an ex. 
hibition under the auspices of the gover- 
ment of the Republic of Korea, at the 
Harry Payne Bingham Exhibition Gal- 
leries of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Pottery is included in this exhibition 
Admission charge except on Mondays. 


New York, New York 

through April 6 

The first comprehensive exhibition of the 
work of Louis Comfort Tiffany at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 W 
53rd St. 


New York, New York 

April 15-26 

“Ceramics ’58” an exhibition of pottery 
and sculpture sponsored by the Green- 
wich House Potters, at the Greenwich 
House Pottery School, 16 Jones St 


New York, New York 

April 17-June 1 

“Fulbright Designers,’ a Smithsonian In- 
stitution Traveling Exhibition, at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts. 


New York, SYRACUSE 

March 15-April 6 

The Sixth Regional Art Exhibit at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. Spon 
sored by the Museum, the exhibit in- 
cludes sculpture and crafts. 


Onto, ToLepo 
April 1-27 
“Twelve Scandinavian Designers,’ 4 


Smithsonian Institution Traveling [xh 
bition, at the Toledo Museum of Ar‘. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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WHAT IS THE N.C.A.? 


The N.C.A. — Ceramic Association) is 
an association formed by forward thinking ceram- 
ics people who realize that the ceramics industry 
must, sooner or later, have such an organization 
if it is to reach its full potential. 


lf you earn all or any part of your living from 
ceramics, either as a teacher, studio, dealer, dis- 
tributor or manufacturer, then YOU SHOULD 
JOIN THE N.C.A.! 


You can become a Charter Member for ONLY 
$5.00. If a membership of 1000 is not attained, 
your money will be returned. All funds collected 
will be held in a Trust Bank Account until 1000 
members are signed up. Then, a convention will 
be called, to decide how this money and all future 
money will be used to benefit the members. Also, 
an Official Professional Directory of the Ceramic 
Hobby Field will be published and every member 
of the N.C.A. will be listed and will receive a FREE 


copy. 


Invest In Your Future JOIN THE N.C.A.! 
300 members have signed up—what about 
you? 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO N.C.A. AND SEND $5.00 TO 
YOUR NEAREST N.C.A. REPRESENTATIVE TODAY! 


TEMPORARY TREASURER 
Bill Martin 


Ceramic Creations 
4115 W. Lawrence Ave. 


MIDWEST 
John Cummins 


Ohio Ceramic Supply 
P.O. Box 134 


Chicago 30, Ill. Kent, Ohio 
EAST COAST MIDWEST 
John Kappeler Bill Thrasher 


Bergen Brush Supplies 


110-112 Stuyvesant Ave. 


Lyndhurst, N. J. 
FLORIDA 


Bee Basch 

Bee Basch Designs 
South Englewood Beach 
Englewood, Florida 


GREAT CENTRAL AREA 
Ed King 
Castle Ceramic Studio 
4025 North 50th St. 
Milwaukee 16, Wisc. 


KANSAS 


Edna Florenz Mueller 
Flo-Vern Ceramics 
4421 E. Second 
Wichita, Kansas 


WEST COAST 
Les Aikman 


Re-Ward Ceramic Colors 


1985 Firestone Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Model Ceramics 
772 N. Main Street 
Akron, Ohio 


1OWA 
Phyllis Gericke 
Art Craft Studio 
1620 Commercial 
Waterloo, lowa 


TEXAS 


Lovise Womack 
Womack Ceramics 
3717 Broadway 
Houston 17, Texas 


SALT LAKE AREA 
Merle Peratis 
Capital Ceramics 
1151 S. State St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


EASTERN CENTRAL 
Olevia Higgs 
Olevia's Ceramics 
152 Conklin Ave. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


ie 





Ray Swayne 
PACIFIC Hollywood Ceramics 
NORTHWEST 6063 N.E. Glisan 


Portland 13, Oregon 


SCHOOL APPROVED 
CERAMIC COLORS 


PREPARED with the STUDENT in MIND 
to give | 
EXCELLENT PERFORMANCES 

















e Streak-proof brush on coverage 
e Outstanding textures and finishes 
e Reliable one fire results 


CERAMICHROME'S prepared water soluble underglazes 
and glazes will. meet your school budget. INSIST ON 
THE FINEST. Ask for and use Ceramichrome Colors. 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES 


Manufacturers of Ceramichrome Products 


2111 W. Slauson Los Angeles 47, Calif. 















« 
Acclaimed 
Everywhere 
by 
Teachers 
and 
Professionals 
for 
Performance! 


* 


This Nationally 
Recognized 
Power-Driven 
Precision Wheel 


only $57.50 


(Shipped complete, 
Less Motor) 


* 


Ideal for school, studio, home use ... The famous B & | 
Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operation, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in 
features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- 
tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size 
range. 

Before you buy, Write B & |... get full, free details; Point- 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features .. . 
Our price is still the best in the field! 

B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B&I Mfg. Co. Dept. C. Burlington, Wisc. 


“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 
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MOLDINGS, cut into the sides of slab-built pieces such as this jewelry box, greatly enhance | 
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the clay shape. The technique used has many possibilities including criss-cross designs and two-tone effect, 


Cutting a molding for a 


SLAB-BUILT JEWELRY BOX 


by DON WOOD 


N MAKING this jewelry box, we demonstrate a tech- 

nique for cutting a molding in leather-hard clay. 
The metal template is clamped in a simple jig to cut a 
molding in the flat sides of a slab-built box. The method 
is simple and precise and is subject to an infinite number 
of variations. With a carefully designed template, the 
lines of many different clay shapes can be greatly en- 
hanced by appropriately dividing surfaces into interesting 
moldings. 


There are many ways to build the clay box and lid, 
but the method illustrated here is the simplest and most 
direct. It is shown as a guide so there will be no motion 
lost while building this piece. 


To construct the box, first roll out a slab of clay, 
using strips of wood as thickness gauges for the rolling 
pin. Then carefully measure the sides and bottom of the 
box with a ruler (Photo 1). To insure good square cor- 
ners, use a 90-degree plastic drafting triangle. Accuracy 
at this point makes later steps in the construction much 
easier. 


The two ends of the box and the bottom are made 


the same width so they will fit snugly between the tw 
long side pieces. A thick pasty slip is brushed on all sur 
faces to be joined (Photo 2). 


Use thick boards to press the sides of the clay ba 
together (Photo 3). Now you can see why the ends and 
bottom were made to fit exactly between the long sides 
The boards are used to distribute pressure evenly and to 
avoid distortion and fingerprints which might occur i 
only the hands are used. Smooth, flat surfaces are im 
portant in this project because they mean a cleaner job 
of cutting the molding later. 


$88 


Turn the clay box upside down on a slab of clay. 
and mark the top. After cutting the top, a frame of cla 
is cut to fit within the top rim of the box. Be sure thai 
your measurements are exact. Now, apply slip for joining 
(Photo 4). Always be certain to use clay and slip d7 
the same consistency for all parts of the project so that 
all will shrink the same amount. 





Set iach ey eae 








Put the frame in place on the lid, and then ‘skid 
and press it to make a good, firm bond (Photo 5 . 7 
(Text continued on paze It 
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1 Sides and bottom of the box are carefully measured with a A thick, pasty slip is used to secure all seams. It is brushed 
ruler and drattsman's triangle. Accuracy is a must! on all surfaces to be joined. 





3 Boards are used to press the sides of the box together to avoid 4 A frame of clay, cut to the exact measurements of the top 
distortion and unwanted fingerprints. of the box, is brushed with slip. 

ance 

‘ects 
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Sul: ° ° . . ° ° 
5 When the frame has been put in place on the lid, it is 4 To offset warping while drying, the piece is weighted, placed 


“skidded” ond pressed to make a good, firm bond. on an absolutely flat surface and turned frequently. 
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A wooden strip, nailed to a board, acts as a guide for the 8 A small pair of tin snips is used to cut the metal template. 
e 14 


“T" shaped jig as it slides back and forth. Make several shapes so you can experiment with the design. 
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Notice how the jig, with the template secured with a “C” 
clamp, is aligned with the clay box. 





* 


1 When cutting the molding, the stroke must be from the corner 
of the box to the center. Be careful not to flake the corners. 





1 When the molding has been cut on all four sides of the box, 
the jig is used to true up the lid. 





Turquoise glaze was used on the finished box to take full 
advantage of the molding and beveled surfaces. 


12 


14 


. . . Jewelry Box (cont.) 


offset the tendency of the piece to warp while drying, 
place small pieces of wood at each end of the lid and 
lay a weighted bridge across them (Photo 6). The lid 
and box should be placed on an absolutely flat surface 
and turned frequently to insure a minimum amount of 
distortion during drying. 

While the box and lid are reaching the leather hard 
stage, the jig is constructed. It is formed by nailing two 
pieces of wood together to form a “T” and a brace is 
nailed on one side. The exact size of the jig will be 
determined by the size of the molding you wish to cut, 
Then, nail a strip of wood to a board of convenient size 
to act as a base for the clay box (Photo 7). The wooden 
strip acts as a guide for the jig to slide back and forth 
against. 

Use a small pair of tin snips to cut the metal tem- 
plate to the desired contour (Photo 8). Metal from a 
tin can, furnace pipe or license plate will do. I suggest 
that you cut a number of different shapes so you can 
experiment with the design of the molding before you 
apply it to the box. If you wish, you can refine the shape 
of the template with a fine-tooth metal file. 

The proper alignment of the clay box and the tem- 
plate-holding jig is shown in photo 9. Notice how the box 
is held stationary while the jig is pushed back and forth 
causing the metal template to scrape the side of the clay 
box. The template may be set shallow at first and moved 
to cut deeper as the work progresses. A “C” clamp is 
used to secure the template behind a block of wood 
against the jig frame. This allows the depth of the cut to 
be adjusted easily. However, screws or bolts could be 
used in place of the clamp. When cutting the molding, 
be careful not to flake the corners of the box by cutting 
past them. The cutting stroke should be from the corner 
to the center of the side of the box (Photo 10), never 
from the center of the side out past the corner. 


When the molding has been cut on all four sides of 
the box, the jig is used to true up the lid for a better fit 
(Photo 11). At this point, the lid should be placed on 
the box for the remainder of the drying. If there is any 
warping, the box and lid will warp together. 

Also leave the lid in place for the bisque firing. To 
minimize chances of the pieces warping in the glaze firing, 
bisque fire at a higher temperature than you intend to 
use for the glaze fire. If you follow this procedure, any 
warping that takes place in the bisque firing will affect 
the lid and box equally, providing the lid is in place on 
the box. In the glaze firing, when they must be placed 
in the kiln separately, a lower temperature is not likely 
to cause any more distortion in either piece. The lid still 
should fit nicely to the box, unless the glaze is unusually 
thick. 

To take full advantage of the molding, medium dark 
turquoise glaze was chosen because of its characteristic 
breaks and runs over broken surfaces. The all-over effect 
is a nice modulation of blue with the rich dark brown 
clay body showing through at the high points of the 
molding (Photo 12). 

You will discover, as you work with moldings, that 
criss-cross patterns can be developed by cutting one mold- 
ing and then turning the clay piece 90 degrees and cut- 
ting another molding across the first one. Or you may 
wish to experiment with the possibilities of cutting the 
molding after the piece has been covered with a colored 
slip. This results in a two-tone effect. Brief exploration on 
your part will disclose the many, many possibilities of this 
versatile technique. As always, let your inspiration be 
your guide and have fun! 
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As the children rolled the coils, we 
caretully placed them round and round in 
the bottom of the ice cream container. 
We glazed the finished jar (shown below) 
with buttercup yellow matt glaze, and 
brushed the gingerbread boy with 
saddle brown glaze. 





What Are COOKIE JARS Made Of? 


by RITA WESCHLER 
\WHAT GOES INTO a cookie jar? 


Into this special cookie jar went more 
than 100 coils of clay because it was 
made large enough to hold cookies 
for an entire neighborhood, well 
populated with “little people.” It’s 11 
inches tall and nine inches in diame- 
ter. Although cookie jars can be made 
in a variety of sizes and shapes, this 
one was made the size of a large 
commercial cardboard ice-cream con- 
tainer. The container was used for 
the foundation for the gingerbread-boy 
cookie jar which was made by five 
little boys, ages four to seven. 

Did you ever watch children when 
they get their hands into soft, pliable 
clay? Usually the first thing they do 
is make a “snake” or “worm.” It 
almost seems that the instinctive urge 
to create using the coil method is 
born right in them. What a shame to 
waste such energy, I thought as | 
watched them play with the clay. 
Then I noticed the large ice-cream 
container in the corner, and we de- 
cided to make a big cookie jar. 

“How would you like to see how 
many real long worms you can 
make?” I asked. An hour passed 
quickly before my two children and 
three neighbor children had _ realized 
it. The cookie jar was underway. As 
the children rolled the coils, we care- 
fully placed them round and round 
in the bottom of the container, fas- 
tening them carefully with a small 
amount of slip. When the base of the 
jar had been formed, we started the 
coils up the sides of the cylinder, 
again using a little slip. 

When the first two steps were com- 
pleted, and the clay had become 
leather hard, I gently worked clay 
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between the coils on the inside of 
the jar. It then was left to dry slowly 
in the basement after being covered 
first with a damp cloth. 

Each day, when the children came 
to play, they would ask how the 
cookie jar was coming; so we'd care- 
fully remove the cloth to see. About 
a week later, we decided it was dry 
enough to take the cardboard box 
away from it. We carefully cut the top 
of one of the sides, and the cardboard 
seemed to peel away in strips. Now 
the cookie jar stood completely on 
its own and, with a little imagina- 
tion, we could readily see its future. 

“But a cookie jar needs a lid,” 
said one little boy. And, of course, 
he was right. So again the little fin- 
gers got busy and soon we had fash- 
ioned a large circle from coils, slightly 
larger than the diameter of the jar, 
and the next day, we put a single 
coil about an inch in from the outer 
edge of the lid. Thus, when the lid 
was placed on the jar, the ring held 


it in place and kept it from sliding 
off. We used fatter coils for the knob 
or handle, and made them into the 
shape of a fancy “S.” 

Now the all-important decoration, 
the gingerbread man himself, had to 
be made. The children watched, wide- 
eyed, as I rolled out a piece of well- 
wedged clay with a rolling pin. And, 
just like making cookies, I used a 
large cookie cutter to cut out the 
decoration. When we removed the 
cookie cutter, there was our ginger- 
bread man, ready to be attached to 
the jar. We moistened the place 
where he was to be attached, added 
a little slip to both the cookie jar and 
the gingerbread man, and then put 
them together. 

When both pieces were thoroughly 
dry, we put them in the kiln and 
bisque fired to cone 06. The children 
could hardly wait to see the results. 
Their patience was rewarded, and the 
pieces came out without a crack. We 
had reached the half-way mark. 

“What color should we make it?” 
one of the youngsters asked. We de- 
cided that yellow always is bright and 
cheerful, so we chose buttercup yellow 
matt glaze for the jar—inside and 
out. We brushed the gingerbread man 
with saddle brown glaze and used a 
white opaque glaze for his frosting. 
We used three coats to give it a rich, 
soft look. Firing it again to cone 06, 
we attained the finish we were hoping 
for, and the cookie jar was done. 

“Do you suppose when you are 
dead, and your husband is dead, and 
all of us kids are dead, that cookie 
jar will be an antique?” one of the 
little ones inquired. “One never 
knows,” I replied, “it might be around 
200 years from now, still holdin 
cookies for hungry boys like you.” 
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TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


PART 2 


Miss Eckhardt, who has taught ceramics in the Cleveland 
area for the past 12 years, draws upon her vast knowledge of 
people and clay-building techniques in this new series of CM 
articles. In her previous article, she explained her philosophy 
of teaching and described the basic materials and equipment 
needed when working with clay. This month, she explains the 
benefits clay has to offer, and reveals her methods of storing, re- 
pairing, drying, and firing her students’ work. Her ideas and 
techniques are valuable and applicable to both young and old 
ceramists, regardless of their previous experience.—Ed. 


ORKING WITH CLAY is education in three di- 
mensions, because there are very definite values 
that one receives from ceramic work. 

The first dimension, I like to call the spiritual value. 
Under these spiritual values, I list: Unfolding of sensitiv- 
ity to beauty, building confidence in one’s ability, provid- 
ing emotional release, encouraging creativeness, recogniz- 
ing individuality, contributing satisfaction and joy of ac- 
complishment, increasing the demand for harmony of 
surroundings and human relationships, and sharing ex- 
periences. 

A clay class always is a friendly class and the students 
become acquainted very rapidly. I think we must realize 
this and avoid being heavyhanded with discipline in this 
sort of group. 

The second dimension is what I like to call the in- 


“Working with clay is education in three dimensions— 


spiritual, intellectual and technical . . 


tellectual values or gains. Such values are necessary for 
orderly thinking; exercise in problem solving; demand 
for organization; a need for a background in mathematics 
(which includes sense of balance), chemistry, social stud- 
ies (ability to recognize the social patterns of our time), 
literature (for subject matter and inspiration), and also 
the all-around need for a rich, general fund of informa- 
tion and knowledge. 

Another important thing to come out of an art class 
is a special kind of training—training which is usually ne- 
glected in teaching other subjects. This special emphasis 
is placed upon training the eye to see, to compare and 
evaluate; and then storing these images, which have been 
compared and evaluated, in the head or memory ready 
to use when needed. 

The third dimension, or sense of values, is the tech- 
nical aspect. These are the things with which the teach- 
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er can help in a physical way. Under these technical val- 
ues would come the acquaintance with clay, glaze, tools, 
plaster, the kiln; an understanding of all the materials, 
tools and equipment; and of course, an understanding of 
the miracle of fire—just what happens in the kiln when 
clay is fired. Discovering the possibilities and limitations 
of clay, as in a texture lesson, also develops these technical 
senses. Clay work affords practice in using line, light 
and dark color, and is excellent training for drawing as 
it teaches the realization of form and bulk. 

Before we can work with clay, we must know some- 
thing about it. Basically, there are two kinds of clay— 
gray stoneware clay and terra cotta clay. The stoneware 
clay usually will fire a buff or ivory color and generally is 
more plastic than terra cotta clay. Terra cotta clays are 
the flower-pot type clays. They usually are cheaper and 
fire a flower-pot or terra-cotta red. 

However, these two clays can be mixed together thor- 
oughly to produce a rather pink type clay which is very 
pleasant for portraits and bas-relief portraits or heads. 
The warm colors of the terra cotta clay more than make 
up for the fact that the clay is rather coarse and less plas- 
tic than the stoneware clay. 

But the most important thing is that you get a good, 
moist, plastic clay and keep it that way. Give your clay 
supply the attention it deserves and add water to it occa- 
sionally to keep it plastic. 

Sculpture clay can be pur- 
chased moist and ready to 
use, or as a dry clay flour. 
If you are going to grog 
your own clay, add about 10 

99 to 20 per cent grog to the 
‘ clay flour for tiles and large 

pieces. When adding grog 

to clay, it is best to use the 
dry clay flour. Weigh it out and then mix it in a plastic 
bag. However, if you mix your clay from scratch, allow 
it to stand moist for at least a month to make it more 
plastic. If possible, age the moist clay from one to six 
months, or longer. 

Never use unwedged clay. All clay should be wedg- 
ed, and that means throwing it on the wedging board and 
thumping it until all air is out of the clay. Wedging re- 
moves air pockets which, if they were allowed to remain, 
would cause a piece to explode in firing. It also helps to 
rid the clay of foreign matter. 

However, caution must be used in wedging. Be 
careful not to overwedge the clay. Very young children, 
and even teenagers, sometimes must be told when to stop 
wedging. Children get such a bang out of wedging. It 
is such an emotional release—and such a noisy bit of fun 
that they'll wedge the clay until they have it wedged to 
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death. and then it will split down the middle and will be 
too dry to use. 

Since the advent of plastic bags and pieces of plastic 
material, it is easy to carry over a project for a week or 
two at a time. To retard drying, the piece should be set 
on a piece of plastic and also should be completely cover- 
ed with plastic. Never set clay work on dry wood because 
wood absorbs moisture from the piece and it will dry out. 
Sma!! clay pieces can be covered with one of the plastic 
bags one buys at a dime store. Larger pieces can be cov- 
ered with a piece of plastic and then stored in an empty 
garbaze can with the lid in place. 

However, for classroom use, I think you will find 
that an old ice box or cupboard will keep clay very well 
if the pieces are huddled together and covered quite com- 
pletely with plastic cloth. This eliminates too much 
handling and keeps the surfaces damp—about the same 
as they were when they were put away. Should the clay 
dry out slightly between work sessions, it can be lightly 
sprayed with any kind of garden sprayer. Let the piece 
stand a minute until the fine mist of water has soaked 
into the clay. 

When building with clay, be careful to keep the 
moisture relatively the same throughout. In other words, 
avoid wetting the legs of a piece and not the base or body 
because this will always make the legs, which are smaller 
in dimension, swell rapidly and will result in cracking. 
When cracks do occur, they can be mended. If the clay 
still contains some moisture and is particularly plastic, the 
bottom of the crack can be probed with a stick and the 
crack can be filled with clay of the same consistency. 
Should the crack reappear, repeat the process. 

Before drying out a piece, carefully check it for 
cracks and repair any that you find. If the clay is hard, 
the repair job is a little more difficult and more time and 
patience are required. Usually minor cracks can be re- 
paired by filling with dry 
clay and rubbing with the 
finger. This process is re- 
peated until the crack no 
longer is visible. Very bad 
cracks can be filled with a 
stiff clay slip mixed with 
50 per cent powdered fine 
grog, as fine as face powder. 

Avoid sandpapering the clay surfaces after an ob- 
ject is finished. I have seen this done in many schools, 
and it produces a very poor glazing surface. It is not 
pleasing either to the eye or the touch. All smoothing 
should be done before the clay dries. Never sponge the 
clay when it is wet in order to produce a smooth surface. 
Instead smooth by using a tapping action with a wooden 
tool, or with the fingers. This produces a rather fine 
dimpling of the clay that is much more pleasant than a 
smooth, slick sponging. 

After finishing a piece, before drying it out com- 
pletely, I leave it lightly covered with a piece of plastic 
so the air can circulate. I never try to force dry a piece 
that has just been completed by setting it on a radiator. 
It is a very good plan to let the piece dry out in a rather 
damp or ceol place first. Then, a few days later, it may 
be dried further at room temperature. Only when it 
seems quite dry can it be placed over a radiator or other 
source of artificial heat to force dry it. 

[f you teach ceramics to children, you will notice 
that they build in a very impulsive way. Their ideas 
come thick and fast, and while you tell them about in- 
corporating, wedging and all the other things so vital 
to the piece for a successful firing, the children are more 
excited about producing an object than they are in follow- 
ing minute technical details. 

So, I have worked out a system of making children’s 
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work almost foolproof from the firing standpoint—even 
though it is built very loosely. I wait until the piece is 
leather hard and the child is completely finished with 
the object. Then I turn it upside down. Working from 
the bottom up, we poke many, many holes in the piece— 
from the base up through the body of the animal, espe- 
cially through areas where the child has added clay in 
the flanks of the belly or where the neck meets the head. 

For this purpose, we use a “tool” like a bicycle spoke 
or one of those long, old-fashioned hatpins. The holes 
serve several useful purposes. Not only do they drain 
out airpockets or air holes, but they also help the pieces 
dry faster. And, during the firing, they allow this solid 
block of clay to have more uniform heat throughout the 
firing cycle. 

And, for another hint about safer firing, I cannot 
stress too much the fact that these things must be com- 
pletely dry before they are fired. If they are placed in a 
damp basement, they might sit there for months and still 
not be dry. Yet, if a small object sat on or near a radi- 
ator, it might be ready to fire in four or five days. 

Here is one of my rules for testing the dryness of a 
clay object. Put the piece in the same room with an ob- 
ject that is thoroughly dry—an old clay block that has 
been dry for a year or more. Then hold both pieces, in 
turn, to your cheek. If both pieces seem to be exactly 
the same temperature, the new piece is dry. But, if the 
piece that has been finished recently feels cold, it is not 
yet ready to fire. 

When the pieces are thoroughly dry, they are ready 
for firimg. I use a very, very long, slow firing on any 
risky work. And children’s work usually is risky—espe- 
cially if it is a first project. I put my electric kiln on low 
and then leave it on that setting overnight, or for nine or 
10 hours. (This is permissable now in most schools and is 
very safe with a modern electric kiln.) The riskiest piece 


“IT use a very, very long, slow firing on any risky work. 


And children’s work usually is risky .. .” 


will fire safely this way, so long as it is dry when you put 
it in the kiln. 

Quartz changes take place so slowly and the air ex- 
pands at such a slow rate that there is very little risk to 
the piece unless it contains foreign matter such as pebbles, 
sticks of wood or wire. Then, of course, it will either 
crack or blow. 

The following day, I turn the setting up to medium 
for about an hour and then on to high until the cone or 
the pyrometer indicates that it is time to turn off the 
kiln. I might also add that, when bisque firing children’s 
work that they intend to glaze, I usually carry the pieces 
to about cone 06 or 07. This allows enough porosity to 
make glazing easy. Then, on the glaze fire, I carry it up 
to a higher temperature. 

As a “teacher of teachers,” one of the questions I am 
most often asked is, “How much help should a child get 
in art?” Teachers are not at all adverse to showing a child 
how to pitch his voice, or work certain problems in arith- 
metic; but when it comes to helping a child do a certain 
thing in clay, they are afraid of spoiling his free expres- 
sion, Usually it is because the teachers themselves have 
no special training in art, and they are afraid to express 
themselves in clay. They have few real convictions about 
the matter. 

However, I believe that showing the child the easiest 

(Continued on page 34) 
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..ON THE WHEEL 


DITH HEATH belongs to the potter's school of 

thought which believes that applied design on pot- 
tery is superfluous most of the time. She is most often 
satisfied with the basic elements of form, color and tex- 
ture. In an attempt to track down and make conclusive 
an idea she had concerning the possibility of enlarging 
the textural palette, we spent several sessions at her glass- 
enclosed studio in Tiburon, California, in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 

Her idea was to create a surface treatment which 
would be organically integrated with the body of the 
pot. To do this, and not apply the surface texture, she 
felt would require that a tool be used on the pot im- 
mediately after the basic shape had been thrown, while 
the pot was still on the wheel. She felt that such a surface 
texture, created while the wheel was in motion, would 
be an organic integration of the material, the tool, and 
the process. The surface would be greatly enriched by a 
treatment which would be in harmony with the method 
of execution and the material—an interweaving of tech- 
nique and tool dictated by the imagination. 

To exploit the idea of wheel-created surface textures, 
she eliminated any concern with form for the moment, 
and concentrated on a basic ceramic shape—the cylinder. 
After throwing a cylinder, the wheel which was electri- 
cally powered, was kept at 50 revolutions per minute, 
a comparatively slow speed. While the cylinder revolved 
on the wheel, a series of improvised tools were held 
against it to see what would happen. 
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At first the more obvious tools and treatments were 
attempted. A blunt stick and the eraser end of a pencil 
were held against the wall of the cylinder, and a certain 
amount of pressure was exerted against it. She found that 
too much pressure distorted the shape as the clay was 
extremely plastic at this point. Using less pressure—only 
enough to dig into the side of the cylinder without chang- 
ing the shape—a series of parallel, evenly spaced ridges 
were made. Though the effect was not unpleasant, it was 
felt to be too mechanical and lacking in variation. Spac- 
ing the ridges at irregular intervals seemed to produce a 
more interesting result. If the excess sludge was removed 
from the surface of the cylinder before applying the tool, 
and if the thickness of the wall was at least 14-inch, the 
tool created a ridge with nodules which were thought 
attractive, and were allowed to remain. The blunt instru- 
ment was also used to create ridges of varying depth. 
Within the realm of simple concentric cuts or parallel 
depressed bands, a variety of results already were possible. 

The second phase which followed quite naturally 
from the first was to vary the movement from a strictly 
rigid one to a moving one. The tool was changed from 
the blunt pencil to a broken stick to create a more irregu- 
lar impression. It was held at a right angle, as before, to 
the next series of cylinders which were thrown. This 
time, as the wheel revolved, the tool was moved up and 
down along the sides of the cylinder. A new element 


(Text continued on page 21) 
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Edith Heath feels that surface textures, 


created while the wheel is in motion, 

are an organic integration of the material, 
the tool and the process— 

an interweaving of technique and tool 


dictated by the imagination. 
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TEXTURES ON THE WHEEL (cont.) 


entered the problem—the rate of speed in the ascent 
and descent of the tool. 

If the stick was moved slowly, the curved line created 
was a gently undulating one. If the movement was vigo- 
rous, the line was almost jagged. If the movement was 
regular—that is, if the rate of movement up and down 
was kept constant in relation to the rate at which the 
cylinder revolved—an automatic, regularly repeated pat- 
tern resulted. 

Several tests were made to produce this type of pat- 
tern which might be compared to stylized waves. The 
application of varied pressure, plus a more irregular up 
and down motion made the most interesting results. By 
working over and over a surface, a general textural effect 
was achieved as individual lines lost their isolation and 
worked together in an interlacing network. The pattern 
could be varied by altering the movement which created 
it. 

[In the last series, Edith Heath turned to the most 
subtle (and I might say, difficult to photograph) textural 
effect created by this method. She felt that her experi- 
ences with creating textured surfaces in this manner had 
evolved to a point where she could envision the result. 
All manner of instruments had been tried—the jagged 
edge of a stone, a two-pointed piece of wood which auto- 
matically created parallel lines, pieces of wire, ceramic 
sculpture tools, a comb, and a fork—to mention a few. 
Each had its unique effect, its distinctive line, and even- 
tually its own pattern if applied as an all over surface 
effect. 

After surveying the results, she found that her per- 
sonal preferences leaned toward the less dramatic results, 
the ones she felt were more subtle, and intrinsically more 
gratifying. This was her conclusion, an expression of her 
personal opinion. The choice may have been different for 
each of us. The newly acquired skill which provided her 
with the ability to control an effect, suggested a readiness 
to concentrate on the total pet—to create a harmonious 
organization of all the elements of form, relationships of 
rim and foot, plus the application of the textured surface 
created on the wheel. The contour of the bowls she then 
threw took on a subtle curve, consonant with the results 
of the wheel-created textures she‘ intended to use for 
decoration, and with which she felt most sympathetic. 
They then were decorated with a delicate linear pattern 
made with a fork. Though none of these results were 
exactly alike, a generic relationship existed between these 
last pieces. What had started out as an exploratory exer- 
cise had evolved into the aesthetic resolution of an idea. 


Edith Heath was quick to agree that others going 
through the same series of exercises undoubtedly would 
produce different results. Her conclusion is both personal 
and honest. This exploration was by no means defini- 
tive, but meant to indicate a procedure redolent with 
possibilities. 

Several variations of this technique suggest them- 
selves. A coarse-textured clay body undoubtedly would 
produce a different result, one that probably would be 
better suited to the more vigorous or dynamic textures 
created with blunt instruments. If the wheel were slowed 
to about 10 revolutions per minute, the vertical move- 
ments would be more pronounced, and the curves more 
varied. It also is possible to introduce another element 
to the idea: After the concentric texture has been created 
and the wheel stopped, vertical sgraffito movements (as 
a counter-movement to the wheel-created texture) can 
be applied. Still another: After the tool has been used 
to create the texture, the same basic method can be used, 
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substituting a syringe filled with slip or glaze for the tool, 
and trailing it onto the pot as it revolves on the wheel. 
Other “tools” besides those mentioned would produce an 
even greater variety of results, and further extend the 
textural palette. 

A way of working, to anyone who reads about it, not 
only can satisfy one’s curiosity, but it also can be of value 
to anyone looking for a new avenue of approach of which 
he may not have been aware. In this way we enrich each 
other’s experiences. Reading about a technique can be 
a vicarious learning experience. Some techniques can do 
no more than satisfy curiosity. Sometimes, the procedure 
might be so personal, and the conditions so restricted and 
limited, as to be the property of one individual. The 
technique of creating textures on the wheel is not one of 
these. It is a way of working which is limited only by the 
imagination of the practitioner. 

In fact, these textured surfaces invite additional 
treatments, and there are scores of possibilities. Further 
enrichment of the textured surface through glazing is 
a huge area of investigation in itself, although care should 
be taken to be sure the glaze treatment used actually 
heightens the effect of the texture. 


Next Month: Oppi Untracht will describe how Edith 
Heath dramatizes the effect of her textured pots with 
glazes. Through Oppi’s pen, you will meet Edith Heath 
and learn of her philosophy, practices and views about her 
chosen profession —Ed. 


WELL-CHOSEN GLAZES can be used to further dramatize the tex- 
tural effect. Here, a light tan glaze heightens the deep shadows of 
this cylindrical test pot. 











Strietly Stoneware 
... Stoneware clay bodies: part four 


Picking up where he 
left off last month, Mr. 
Ball gives two more reci- 
pes for clay bodies de- 
signed for the Eastern 
part of the U. S. In ad- 
dition, he discusses grog 
suitable for stoneware 
clay bodies and_ his 
method for mixing dr) 
clays, Recipes especially 
compounded for potters of the Pacific 
Northwest also are included in this month’s 
Ed. 





installment. 
Here are two more recipes for the 
Eastern United States: 
Clay Body #7 


per cent 


Perine Stoneware Clay q4 
XX Sagger Clay 33 
English Ball Clay 5 
Flint 5 
Feldspar 13 


Clay Body #8 


per cent 
Jordan Clay 50 
Kentucky Ball Clay 15 
No. American Fire Clay 10 
Flint 15 
Feldspar 5 
Bernard Clay 5 
Suitable Grog 
Many pottery companies which 


manufacture sewer pipe, drain tile, 
flue linings and brick of various types, 
have very interesting grog-like ma- 
terial. Quite often these companies 
use a crushed quartz—a natural rock 
that is mostly silica, but one that has 
beautiful impurities mixed into it. 
This would work well in a stoneware 
body. Often brick plants have a pile 
of brick dust that is discarded or used 
only occasionally. This also works well 
in a clay body, but it must be screened. 

One of the most fascinating materi- 
als that can be used in a body is 
magnetite (magnetic iron oxide). If 
this material (from 40 to 80 mesh) 
is added to a body in proportions of 
from 3 to 5%, a good black speck 
results. Iron scale from a foundry 
should give the same effect. A potter 
could hammer on an old discarded 
steam radiator, old pipe, etc. to collect 
iron scale. Iron filings from machine 
shops also can be gathered and stored 
in a bucket of water for a period of 
time; then dried, screened and used 
as iron specks in a stoneware clay. 
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For an oxidizing fire and cone 4 
to 6 firing, a good material for specks 
is granular manganese, a 3 to 5% 
addition to a stoneware clay. Crushed 
hemitite is a good speckling material 
as is crushed shale. The Foote Min- 
eral Co.. Philadelphia, has a fasci- 
nating number of crushed minerals on 
its supply list. 


Mixing Clays 

A kitchen scale is sufficient for 
weighing the ingredients for a stone- 
ware-clay body. After I weigh out a 
batch of clay ingredients, if the batch 
is small, I sift it six times through a 
kitchen sieve to mix it thoroughly 
in the dry state. A larger batch of 
clay is more difficult to handle. Usu- 
ally I put this into a fiber drum and 
fasten on the lid. Then I roll it 
around the room several times to 
tumble it. Then one of two screen- 
ings are enough to mix it up. For 
many large batches of clay, perhaps 
a small powered cement mixer would 
prove to be an inexpensive method 
for mixing a dry batch. 

I prefer to blend my clays dry. 
Then I can add just enough water 
to make the clay plastic. After several 
days of aging, the clay is in good 
condition for throwing. It is perfectly 
possible to blunge the clay body in 
slip form. It probably is the best 
procedure for producing the best 
blend of clays. This process involves 
the making of many plaster bats that 
must be stored and dried, so quite 
some space is needed when a clay 
body is blunged in slip form and dried 
in plaster bats. 

Laboratory-size machinery also is 
made to do all the work for the pot- 
ter. However, few potters wish to 
invest in machines for this purpose. 

Here are some suggested stoneware 
clay bodies for the Pacific North- 
west: 


Clay Body #1 


per cent 
L.H. Butcher Kaolin 20 
Kentucky Ball Clay 30 
Talc $ 
Feldspar 20 
Flint 25 

Clay Body #2 

per cent 
L.H. Butcher Kaolin 25 
Kentucky Ball Clay 30 
Talc 5 
Feldspar 15 
Flint 25 


Clay Body #3 
per cent 


Kentucky Ball Clay 0 
Alberhill Red Clay 10 
Feldspar 15 
Flint 2§ 


Clay Body #4 


per cent 


Kentucky Ball Clay 15 
Alberhill Red Clay 15 
Feldspar 20 
Flint 20 


Clay Body #5 


per cent & 


Kentucky Ball Clay 15 
Denver Fire Clay 10) 
Western Ceramics Red Clay 

(Ione Red Clay) 10 
Feldspar 15 
Flint 20 


Clay Body #6 


per cent 
Denver Fire Clay 30 
Western Ceramics Red Clay 
(Ione Red Clay) 20 
Feldspar 20 
Flint 30 
Clay Body #7 : 
per cent 
Kentucky Ball Clay 30 
A.P. Green Fire Clay 50 
Talc 5 
Flint 15 
Manganese dioxide, add 2 
Clay Body #8 
per cent 
Kentucky Ball Clay 35 
A.P. Green Fire Clay 45 
Talc 4 
Feldspar 5 
Flint 11 
Manganese Dioxide, add 2 
Clay Body #9 
per cent 
Kentucky Ball Clay 15 
Lincoln Fire Clay (Green Stripe) 35 
Talc 2 
Feldspar 15 
Flint 3 
Manganese Dioxide, add 2 
Clay Body #10 
per cent 
L.H. Butcher Kaolin 30 
Kentucky Ball Clay 30 
Talc 20 
Feldspar 5 
Flint 15 
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Next month, Mr. Ball will conclude his ¢ 


present series with a discussion of color- 
ing stoneware clay bodies.—Ed. 
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OU CAN CREATE a glistening, 
Y delicate type of filigree in en- 
ameled jewelry by arranging glass 
threads across open areas as in the 
earrings shown here. 

A variety of ready-made copper 
blanks with suitable openings are 
available from your local dealer or by 
© mail from enameling suppliers. Or 
» if you don’t mind the task of drilling, 
cutting and filing—you can make 
+ your own copper shapes. To be suit- 
able for this type of work, the open- 
ing in the copper should be no more 
than half an inch in diameter. If the 
hole is larger than this, it is difficult 
to arrange the threads, and the finish- 
ed openwork design is too fragile to 
be practical. ’ 

The first step in making an open- 
work design is to clean the metal 
shape thoroughly. You can use your 
regular cleaning procedure. Then, sift 
on a base coat of enamel and fire. 
Sift on a second coat of enamel and 
set the shape on a piece of mica. 

Now, select a number of glass 
threads which are long enough to 
reach well across the opening in the 
copper. Place the threads quite close 
together in a somewhat bunched ar- 
rangement. In placing the threads, 
remember that the object is to main- 
tain the effect of openwork and yet 
use enough strands so that they will 
not melt down in the kiln or be too 
weak structurally when finished. 

When the threads have been placed, 
slide a spatula under the mica and 
transfer the piece to the kiln. The 
mica must remain under the jewelry 
during the firing—neither the enamel 
nor the glass threads will stick to it. 
Fire the piece until the enamel coat 
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OPENWORK in ENAMELING 


by PEG TOWNSEND 


is shiny and the threads are welded 
together. However, be careful not to 
overfire because this will melt the 


threads and spoil the effect. 

You can consider the piece finished 
now; but if you wish to make any 
changes, it will withstand another 
firing. 


Remember, however, to set 





1. Sifting the enamel... 





3. Firing on mica... 


the piece on mica for any subsequent 
firing. 

Fine for jewelry of all kinds, this 
openwork idea is particularly good 
for drop earrings because when they 
are worn the light shines through the 
delicate meg filigree with a delightful 
effect. 





2. Placing glass threads ... 





4. Completed pieces... 
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The (YON UNDERGLAZE Series 
demonstrated by MARC BELLAIRE 


Bananas for Beginners 


HERE IS A MOTIF especially suitable for beginners in underglaze dec- 
orating because it utilizes several of the basic strokes. The radishes are made 
with a single brush stroke. Hoid the brush almost perpendicular to the piece, 
press it down, spreading the hairs, then twist it in a tight circle. The bananas 
are made in one stroke too, using a pendulum-type action. For large strokes 
such as these, use a big brush and quite some pressure. The banana leaves 
also are made with very free strokes. No particular attempt is made to achieve 
realisra in this motif. 

For added color and effect, the green leaves are shaded with touches of 
light blue. Notice, at this point, how the movement of the design forms a 
circle. The details of the motif are put in with black underglaze, using a small 
liner brush. Additional hints for beginners in underglaze decorating will be 
found on page 32. 


In this series of articles, no specific brand of underglaze 

is either suggested or implied. The nationally 

advertised brands are highly competitive in quality and price. 
Mr. Bellaire's advice is to use 

those brands you feel give you the best results. 





THE FINISHED PLATE after glazing and firing. 
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RADISHES are made with a single i: 
stroke made by pressing the brush | 
down then twisting it in a tight circle, & 


BANANAS go in next, using yellow, 
and long, sweeping strokes of a large 
watercolor brush. 


LEAVES are put in with green and 
are shaded with light blue. Notice 
how the composition fills the shape. 


DETAILS are put in with black. Ob- 


serve how the leaves are outlined 
with little attempt to follow the design. 
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Something Seasonal . . . 


DECORATORS who are looking for 

for the ° om ° ° ° 
we aeeete something different for Easter will like 

this idea. It’s for an Easter bowl, a 
good ceramic substitute for the old-fashioned Easter 
basket. 

(he background is sponged on with lavender under- 
glaze. Then the figure of the rabbit is sketched in with 
pencil. You will notice how Mr. Bellaire placed the 
rabbit’s ear so it would fit in the space on the handle. 

Che silhouette of the rabbit comes next. This is done 
merely by filling the sketch in with black underglaze. The 
final step is putting in, or more accurately in this case, 
“scratching out” the details. A sgraffito tool is used to 
scratch out the rabbit’s eye, put details on the ears, and 
to suggest his fur, nose and whiskers. One of the best 
tools for this type of work is the Esterbrook scratch knife 
. #330. Its slightly rounded triangular-shaped head allows 
you to duplicate nearly all linear strokes. 

Information on preparing green ware for underglaze 
decorating will be found on page 32. 


a RABBIT for EASTER 
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1. After sponging on a background 
of lavender underglaze, the design is 
lightly sketched on the green ware 
with pencil. Notice how the rabbit 
conforms to the shape of the bowl. 


2-3. The silhouette of the rabbit is 
filled in next with black underglaze. 
The entire shape is filled in, except 
for the small areas representing the 
inside of the rabbit's ears. 


4. A sgraffito tool or scratch knife is 
used to scratch out the details—eye, 
ears, nose, whiskers, toes, and fur. To 
avoid chipping the underglaze or 
green ware, always use the sgraffito 
tool at its widest point, holding it at 
the proper angle. 













SHOW TIME | 


STUDIOS anf 








THREE UNUSUAL PIECES from the collection are 
Ilse Johnson's earthenware “Piper,” 13” tall; 

Polia Pillin's 10-inch narrow-necked earthenware 
vase with face and a 9-inch double-necked 

vessel of stoneware by Marjorie Walzer 


TWO VASES from the “Studios and Workshops Today" exhibit 
are a 22-inch stoneware piece by Julius Taylor 
and a 25-inch earthenware branch vase by Louis Mendez. 










“TELEGRAPH POLE,” a terra cotta 
sculpture by Jane Wasey 
stands 19” high. 


STONEWARE SCULPTURE by 
Joseph Konzal. Called ‘Journey 
of Three,"it is 14” tall. 


BOTTLE VASE by Charlotte 
Malten. The beige-brown 
piece is 13” tall. 





CERAMICS MONTHLY 


RKSHOPS TODAY 


New York Society of Ceramic Arts 


New York Society of Craftsmen 


“STUDIOS AND WORKSHOPS 
TODAY” was the first joint exhibit 
to be sponsored by the New York 
Society of Ceramic Arts and the New 
York Society of Craftsmen. The show 
was held in the spring of 1957, in the 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts 
of Decoration, New York City. 


MELON JAR by Similis Lipsitz. 
Made of stoneware, it is 5” tall. 


MARCH, 1958 


Jewelry, textiles, glass, metal work and 
rugs as well as sculpture, pottery and 
enamels, were included in the exhibit. 
The exhibit represented the 63rd An- 
nual show of the New York Society of 
Ceramic Arts. The oldest ceramic 
society in the United States, it was 
founded in February, 1892. ® 


“DUCKS,” an enameled wall 
decoration by Bernard Fischer 
measures 46” x 25”. 


TERRA COTTA SCULPTURE, 
“Trio,” by Joan Zimet also 

was shown in the 1957 exhibit at 
Cooper Union Museum. 

The sculpture is 16” tall. 


“MADONNA AND CHILD,” 
a terra cotta sculpture by 
Helen B. Shouse is 15” high. 














STUDIOS! 


If you want to LEAD 
FOLLOW TRENDS 


by 
CREEK-TURN 








FIRST with 
Jumbo Lighters & Inserts 








FIRST with 
Swivel Pens & Molds 








now ANOTHER FIRST with 
PEPPERMILLS & MOLDS 


Be our DISTRIBUTOR 
Be our DEALER 


Get the FEEL of being 
FIRST with 


CREEK-TURN 
PRODUCTS 


Hainesport, New Jersey 











ARE YOU 
BUMFUZZLED? 
RELAX!!! 


ALL YOU NEED IS A HOBBY 


Your best headquarters for: 
CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING 
& MOSAICS BY TYLART 


Is 


the. * 
Katlerriaon Studies 
(the house of glazes 
the usual and unusual) 


8744 W. McNichols, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Phone UNiversity 2-9222 


Manufacturers of: 


VELVA-PLY—the best ceramic 
glaze. SWISH—the non-smoking 
binder for copper enameling that 
eliminates all pre-cleaning. Dis- 
tributors for: KINGSPIN DECO- 
RATING WHEELS. 


Write Dept. CM—3 for prices 
and list of other products. 














AMONG OUR AUTHORS: 






M Does the face in this photograph 
look familiar? Well, the sahib above 
is none other than Oppi Untracht who 
is in India on a Fullbright scholarship. 
They say “travel broadens one,” and we 
are quick to concur. 
Here’s Oppi as he 
is more familiarly 
known to CM read- 
ers. 

In a letter to the 
New York Society 
of Craftsmen, Oppi 
wrote: “I am im- 
pressed by what 
the Indian govern- 
ment is doing for the crafts here. There 
is a whole series of crafts emporiums 
where local products are sold—all con- 
nected by a central, controlling organi- 
zation called the All India Handicrafts 
Board. They give loans to craftsmen, 
have five regional design centers to 
help improve the crafts, and do lots 
more. We could learn from them.” 

And, in a letter to CM, Oppi wrote 
that he “visited a village where I was 
lucky enough to see the weekly firing 
of more than 1,000 pots—huge ones— 
piled high in the middle of the street 
and fired with wood in one hour! What 
a sight that was!” 


NEW DIRECTORY: The Woman’s 
Program of the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce recently has 
published a directory to serve buyers 
of craft goods, tourists and craftsmen. 
Called “Handcrafts in the Empire 
State,” the directory lists craftsmen 





& things 


"TEs ae 


commercial sal. as 
New 


who produce for 
well as the craft attractions of 
York State. 

Names of craftsmen are listed ae- 
cording to their fields of work, and | 
each field has been subdivided into © 
full-timers and part-timers. The in- © 
formation used in the directory was j 


supplied entirely by the craftsmen 
themselves through questionnaires, ff 
More than 250 craftsmen are listed 9 


in the field of ceramics. These include 
artisans in pottery, sculpture, enamel, 
glass and mosaic. 

Also included in the directory is a 
section entitled, “Make Crafts Part of 
Your Vacation.” It is possible, by us- | 
ing the classified listings and the re- 
gional cross-index, to map out a craft 
tour of New York State, region by re- 
gion. Another feature of this 96-page 
directory is a geographical index of 
craftsmen. 

The directory is available from the 
Women’s Program, New York Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 112 State St., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


FORM AND FABRIC, 1958: This re- 
cent exhibition and sale was sponsor- 
ed by the Design Division of the 
American Ceramic Society, Southern 
California Section; jointly with the 
Southern California Hand Weavers’ 
Guild at the Pasadena Art Museum. 

Opened on Nov. 22, the show was 
held through Dec. 30. All items sold 
were covered by a certificate, and were 





(Continued on page 33) 






BOTTLE with flat sides, by Ed Traynor, from 
the Form and Fabric exhibit. It is slip dec- 
orated and unglazed. 
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Aasuerd to 


uestions 


Conducted by the CM Technical Staff 


Tie chief glazer in this family (Grandma) would like 
to know what you add to homemade glazes so they will 
brush on smoothly like the commercial glazes? 


Some folks find that ordinary household Karo syrup 
makes glazes brushable. Some of the synthetic gums like 
CMC powder are excellent, and there are commercial 
preparations which also are very good. These come under 
a variety of trade names such as Magic Glaze Binder, 
Touch-o-Magic, etc. Why not write or visit your favorite 
supplier to see which of these items he has.—CM Starr 


Why do my enamels sometimes come out of the kiln 
covered with white or other light-colored dots? 


If you have a light colored basic coat of enamel on 
your piece and intend to cover it with a darker color— 
opaque or transparent—you have to be sure to take the 
piece out of the kiln at the exact moment of maturity and 
not overfire it, or be sure not to use a soft fusing basic coat 
but a hard or medium fusing one. Soft fusing basic coats 
come up as dots very quickly. KATHE BERL 


QO: have been asked to decorate some Haviland china 
cups, making the outside pale pink. These cups have 
been used. Will it be safe to fire them? What temperature 
do you suggest? 


China that has been used first should be fired through 
a regular china firing, before painting, to burn out any 
stains or foreign matter that might have become instilled 
in the glaze. Be sure to vent the kiln well. The china then 
will be like new and ready to paint. The overglaze firing 
temperature for Haviland china is cone 0138, that is 
1517°F.—ZENA HOLST 


IJ Can you give me the name of a firm which supplies 
Japanese modeling clay? This clay is reported to have 
plastic qualities which are superior to all, and is even the 
choice of many European sculptors. 


We have never heard of this type of Japanese model- 
ing clay, but we would be very eager to learn more about 
it if additional information should come your way.—KEN 
SMITH 


Q What is the secret of a good copper-blue matt glaze 
for stoneware? I have tried many times, but have not 
come up with one yet. I use Monmouth clay and give it a 
low bisque firing before glazing. 


The secret of a good copper-blue matt glaze for stone- 
ware is to start with about equal parts barium carbonate 
and nepheline syenite. Flux this with lithium carbonate 
and color with four or five per cent copper carbonate.— 
F. CARLTON BALL 





All subscriber inquiries are given individual attention at CM; and, 
out of the many received, those of general interest are selected 
for answer in this column. Direct your inquiries to the Questions 
Editor; please enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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choose 
the 


house of ceramics 


as your 
Complete 
Source of Supply 








"10,001 
items" 


-for amateurs - professicnals 


Send for your copy of Catalog 
#57. 68 pages of brand name 
merchandise found in stock. Free 
to customers, 50c to others—de- 
ductable from first order. 








house of ceramics 


Incorporated 


2481 Matthews Ave. 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Let us serve you 




















MOTORIZED, Floor Model 


Potter's wheel -- been offered 


at this LOW PRICE! 





FOOT PEDAL 


wes POTTER 


Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — no exposed hani 


a. amateur or skilled artisan . 









you'll find the smooth motorized 

ease of control in the BIG, all-steel nme built 
RASTER POTTER'S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, dis- 
tinctive pottery excelling anything you've ever done before. 


Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude clay 
and moisture . . . assures operator safety and provides vibration-free 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 
include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, con- 
venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table 
with plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing 
head has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 

You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth instant 
change of speed from 30 te 150 rpm is controlled by a foot pedal. 
Easy to use, even for handicapped persens. Use any % HP motor. 
oe a Y, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 


Floor Model, Item 47b, Wt. 90 Ibs, Lists at 
$175. 00—Factory Price $94.50 


Bench Model. Item 47a, Wt. 45 Ibs. Lists “at 
$125.00—Factory Price 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co. 


Dept. Y-28 Burlington, Wis. 


























































No. 428 


Holy Water 
Container 


6” H. $5.80 
Molds for Twenty 


new items from No. 438 
original Ludwig Madonna 
Schmid Models 


10!/” H. $5.80 


in stock. 


Complete catalogue and Price List, 
$1.00, refunded with first mold order. 


fae eho 
model and mold shop 


er 


bh 
if 


enton 10 ew Jersey 
Open daily 8 A.M. to 5 P.M., 
{except Sunday). Phone: EX 3-4363 


















i) AMAZE your FRIENDS 
“ e CUT GEMS 
7 @¢ MAKE JEWELRY 
i at HOME 


BiG PROFITS CAN BE YOURS with 
this FASCINATING NEW HOBBY. 
It’s easy to get started. 
EX in coin or stamps BRINGS YOU 
postpaid THREE BIG VALUES LISTED. 
Please BE SURE to mention *‘DEP'T NUMBER" 
below when ordering. 
Q@Ar illustrated 120-page book 
on Gem Cutting and Guide to 
*‘Where To Find Gems" in 48 
states. Cover is in color. 
Catalog on Gems, Jewelry 
Parts, Machinery, Tools and 
Materials forGem Cutting and 
Jewelry Making. It tells you 
how to obtain our 240-Page 
Hobby Catalog. 
@©A bag of Polished Baroque 
Gems—Retail Value $1.00. 
IF NOT SATISFIED, 
return for 75c CASH REFUND. 


— Dealer Inquiries Welcome — 


GRIEGER Sh 


1633 E. WALNUT ST., PASADENA, CALIF 








SAY YOU SAW IT 
in Ceramics Monthly 
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Mrs. Holst continues her discussion of 
Lustres, picking up where she left off 
last month with an explanation of tech- 
niques of coverage.—Ed. 


I have been asked whether it is 
practical to use pearl or opal for 
linings inside bowls, cups, etc., that 
are to be used as utility ware. At least 
two coats and firings are necessary 
for wearability. Do not allow the 
ware to soak in strong detergent so- 
lutions. Lustred cups, or any form of 
dinnerware that is lustred, usually are 
the finest china and should be wash- 
ed carefully. Some acid foods might 
affect a lustre finish, but this is not 
likely unless the soiled ware is allow- 
ed to stand too long. 

3. Dark Cotors: The amount of 
viscosity, under ordinary conditions, 
increases with each dark color until 
the darkest is the heaviest in con- 
sistency. Darker colors may be ap- 
plied somewhat heavier since most 
of these need patting, particularly the 
undercoats. Otherwise they will look 
streaked. 

Colors containing the largest per- 
centage of pure metals—such as ruby, 
purple, copper and black—are more 
like liquid gold in strength of viscos- 
ity. If necessary, any of the dark 
colors should be thinned sufficiently 
for a good covering without heavy 
blobs or streaks; and so a silk pad 
may be used for smoothing. 

It is impossible to dictate exactly 
when a color needs patting. If the 
consistency is thin enough, it will 
smooth itself by flowing together as 
it is applied. The dark marble lustres 
should not need patting. Several 
medium coats are better than a few 
heavier coats. Each additional appli- 
cation and firing enhances the beauty 
of dark colors. I stress that too heavy 
an application will result in a pulver- 
izing in the firing. 

Have a pad ready and handy. Use 
two thicknesses of silk. The lustre 
often gets tacky before patting is 
finished, and it will pull the cotton 
through one thickness. If a large 
space is to be covered, do only a 


part of the area; pat, and proceed 


further. 





THE OVERGLAZE PAGE 


How to Use LUSTRES 


part 5 


by ZENA HOLST 


Although rich in tone and showing 
a display of radiance, most of the 
dark colors are not of _ iridescent 
quality. If you wish to increase the 
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changeableness in the highlights of § 


any color, after obtaining the satis. 
factory intensity and richness, cover 


it with one of the iridescent white. 7 


pearl or opal lustres. The rose, 
dark blues and dark greens are quite 
lifeless without an iridescent cover- 
ing. 

Designs 

SUPERIMPOSED: One color lustre may 
be used over another color (in 
separate firings, of course) for varied 
and unusual effects. Sometimes a 
light color over a dark color will cre- 
ate more character and richness than 


[: 





repeating a color. Some good combi- F 


nations are yellow pearl over orange, 


shammy, gray or rose. The last com- 9 


bination produces coral. Orange over 


ruby results in scarlet; orange cov- 
ered with thin ruby, bronze. Yellow 
pearl, green or opal over copper re- 
sult in peacock, greenish and reddish 
tones. Copper over black gives a dark 
Indian red. Combinations of light 
blue or turquoise with carmine re- 
sult in soft purples and violets. In- 
descent over black also is very beauti- 
ful. Complete coverings of one color 
over another on an entire background 
is not necessary. Designs may be 
worked out with several colors super- 
imposed on a neutral color. 





Try the following procedure for § 


a resplendent piece. It will require 
five firings. Cover a large plate (one 
designed for hors d’oeuvre, etc.) with 
pink lustre. After it is fired divide the 
surface into several pyramid-shaped 
areas, starting from the outside edge 
having the points of the lines toward 
the center of the plate. A_ plate- 
divider gadget is handy for this step. 
Cover the centers of the pyramids 
with rose—out to the edge of the 
edge of the plate—leaving much of 


the pink showing between the pyra- | 


mids. Leave the center of the plate 


pink. For the next firing, apply ruby § 


inside the pyramid areas 


lea ving 4 


plenty of the rose exposed at the § 
edges. Next add purple at the inner: J 


most section of the ruby and around 
(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 7) 


a white body. Put glass threads of several colors on the 
glaze, holding them in place by dropping more glaze over 
them. (Do not use red threads since they fire out.) Fire 
to cone 06. You get a sort of water color effect as the 


threads melt completely into the clear glaze. 

In the other method, the glazed pieces are fired first. 
Eithe: clear or colored glazes can be used. Then scatter 
the glass threads, in contrasting colors, on the piece. To 
hold the threads in position, first give the piece a light 
coating of corn syrup. Fire the piece a second time to 
1250-1300°, or with a gold firing. 

— Mrs. F. Delbert Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Green-Ware Cushion 


When cleaning thin green ware, I use a latex rubber 
pad (such as a kneeling pad) on the table and place the 
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article on this cushion. When I use the rubber pad, I have 
less breakage. 
—Mrs. S. Mika, Leesburg, Fla. 


Plaster Press Molds 


When pouring molds, I often found myself with small 
quantities of leftover plaster. I used to pour this into cot- 
tage cheese containers to make small plaster bats in a va- 
riety of thicknesses. Such bats were very useful for dry- 
ing small pieces of jewelry, buttons, ete. 

One day, however, I had a new idea. I chose several 
pieces from an accumulation of cameo pins, animal pins, 
buttons, etc., and as soon as the plaster was firm enough 
to support these pieces, I pressed them face down into the 
mushy plaster. When the plaster was hard, the pieces were 
pried out and there was my press mold. 

This method may be varied by placing a slab of clay 
into the bottom of the container and setting the pieces, face 
up, firmly in the clay. Pour the plaster over them and 
remove them when the plaster has set. 

In either method one must know which pieces can be 
cast without sizing and which require it. Wood, plaster and 
metals require sizing while glass and glazed pieces do not. 
Liquid soap can be used for sizing. 

—Magda A. Larson, Davenport, Iowa 


Overglaze Hint 
Necessity became the mother of invention recently 
when I had to make quite a number of black earrings deco- 
rated with gold. You will find that, if you dust lightly with 
taleum powder, you can see where you’ve been—even if 
you’re not sure where you’re going. Repeated firings have 
shown that talcum hurts neither the glaze nor the gold. 
—Mrs. Robert van Dyke, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Dollars for your Thoughts 
CM pays $1 to $5 for each item used in this column. Send your 
bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 
Ohio. Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused items. 
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CERAMIC HOBBYISTS from all areas are 
promised an EXCITING EXPERIENCE, 
when 85 CERAMIC EXPERTS from many 
states demonstrate the very newest tech- 
niques from 115 exhibit booths reserved by 
the nation’s leading Manufacturers, in the 
SIXTH ANNUAL EASTERN CERAMIC 
HOBBY SHOW OF 1958, in Asbury Park, 
N. J., from May 8-11. 


LIVE DEMONSTRATIONS will be conduc- 
ted in the exhibit booths, and the latest pro- 
ducts and materials will be featured on dis- 
play. SPECIAL CLASSES for the HOB- 
BYIST will be conducted by RENOWNED 
TEACHERS by advanced reservation only. 
THE AMATEUR HOBBYIST COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBIT will be conducted by the 
Ceramic Leagues for HOBBYISTS to test 
their skill. HOBBYISTS—enter at least 
one piece—an award may be yours! 


COURTESY DISCOUNT TICKETS, allowing 
a 70c admission, will be avaiiable through 
Exhibitors or League Members; and SPE- 
CIAL FOUR-DAY PASSES will be issued at 
reduced rates at the box office. SHOW 
HOURS will be from 1 PM to 9 PM every 
day. Ample parking space and a wide vari- 
ety of Motel and Hotel accommodations are 
available close by at reasonable rates. 


Send for information. HOBBYISTS are 
urged to PLAN NOW TO ATTEND. Take 
advantage of this ONCE A YEAR OPPOR- 
TUNITY! Take home some NEW and RE- 
FRESHING IDEAS! 


DEALERS AND STUDIO OWNERS will be 
able to contact most leading Manufacturers 
at the show, and also will be able to discuss 
business under private, favorable circum- 
stances. It is anticipated that a record- 
breaking number of new Ceramic Products 
and Materials, as well as many Ceramic Spe- 
cialties will be revealed at this show for the 
first time, since the Exhibitor List composes 
the most comprehensive representation of 
prominent Manufacturers. 


FOR EXHIBIT SPACE RESERVATIONS CONTACT 


CERAMIC EXFOUSITIONS. 
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Model Ceramics 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Kilns 
Clay 
Slip 
Write for Catelog—Wholesale & Retail 


764 N. MAIN ST. AKRON, OHIO 
Re-Ward Distributor 











Whought Fue Table 


For Mosaics and Tile 
ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE 


439 N. Wells, Chicago 10, III. 





Duncan's E-Z Flow © Paragon Kilns ¢ 
China Paints, Brushes, Sponges, Tools, 
Molds, Porcelain Slip, Clays, Art 
Books © Large Selection of Greenware 


FRANCOISE CERAMICS 
113 - 49th St. So. St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Tel. DI-33552 No Catalog 











The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER'S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 


R.F.D. #2 Dept. A Crestline, Ohio 








NEW d4%” x 11” Monthly Magazine 
The CHINA DECORATOR 


“Keramic Studio” style, designs, articles 
for China Decorating. Beginners ; Advanced ; 
Studios, Studio discounts. Advertising bring- 
ing wonderful results. $3.75 yr., $7.00 two 
yr. P.O. Box C-36, Pasadena, Calif. 

Also CHINA PAINTING BOOK $4.25 


NETTIE E. PILLET 
California 








825 N. Michigan Pasadena, 








CERAMIC DECALS MADE-TO-ORDER, for 
firing on any ceramic surface—including enam- 
eled copper. Drawings, poems, prayers, sayings, 
emblems, trade marks, signatures, etc. ete. 
Anything that can be photographed, including 
portraits, buildings or scenes. One color rendi- 
tion. One or many decals. Send for our free 
booklet which gives full details. 


BATTJES PHOTOCERAMIC DECALS 
1463 Lyon St. N.E. Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 








TO ALL ENAMELISTS 
Ingenious New Type Sifter 


We are building up our mailing list, 
so if you will send us your name and 
address, we will send you this new 
type sifter that will do the work 
never before possible with any other 


type. 
COPPERSHAPE CO. 


36 Circuit Dr., Dept 7, Edgewood, R..I 
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Overglaze 
(Continued from page 30) 


the edge of the plate. None of the 
superimposed applications should be 
precise. Try to get the feeling of one 
flowing over the other. Finally, cover 
the entire plate with mother of pearl. 
This makes a beautiful piece. 

Another idea is to drop lustre over 
a contrasting fired covering, allowing 
it to run down over the surface in 
driblets in a careless fashion. Turn 
the object back and forth, jar it, or 
make any motion that will cause the 
running pattern to flow attractively. 
The lustre must be quite thin for this. 
Use a silk pad to pat off any surplus 
where the lustre ‘1as settled in one 
spot, or pick up the surplus with a 
dry brush. 

All sorts of superimposed designs, 
naturalistic and conventional, can be 
done with a brush. Free-form strokes, 
using a separate brush for each color, 
can be worked into a modern design. 
CoMBINED WITH Precious METALS: 
Any of the precious metals may be 
used over or under lustres. The effect 
is different in each instance. Liquid 
gold is most often used. There are 
times when paste gold is preferable 
since it is more expensive-looking 
than the liquid gold. However, you 
must use the right form of the metal, 
no matter whether it is over or under 
the lustre. By right form, I mean that 
you’ must use fluxed metals on hard 
porcelain ware and unfluxed metals 
on ware that is soft glazed. (Refer 
to “Precious Metals,’ CM December 
1956.) Both forms, fluxed and un- 
fluxed, now are available in both 
liquid and paste. 

Lustre makes a good undercoating 
so that usually only one application 
of metal is necessary. Metals may be 
applied over unfired lustre, if you are 
an expert with the brush and have 
a steady hand. It has to be done after 
the lustre has been artificially dried 
and cannot be retouched or corrected 
if mistakes are made. The metal will 
be less brilliant than if applied on 
a fired lustre. Compact metal designs 
on lustre can be very attractive; and 
patterns executed in lustre, often with 
several color combinations, are ex- 
quisite outlined in metal. Gold also 
is pretty stippled over lustre. There 
is a gold lustre which often is used 
in preference to the pure metal be- 
cause of its beautiful iridescence. It 
has an intense richness comparable 
to maroon. Platinum, paladium and 
silver are good contrasts on blue and 
green lustre. Silver lustre is a substi- 
tute for the pure silver that comes 
only in paste form and _ tarnishes 
easily. 


(To be continued) 








Beginner’s Hints on 


UNDERGLAZE DECORATION 


Unless green ware is properly pre- 
pared for the decoration, you catnot 
do a satisfactory job; regardless of 
your ability to decorate. Here are a 
few basic rules for finishing and paint- 
ing green ware. 

1. Scrape off all sharp edges from 
the green ware, Sharp edges are sus- 
ceptible to chipping and, in the fir- 
ing process, glaze pulls away from 
sharp edges leaving them unglazed. 

2. Remove bumps and depressions 
by going over the entire shape with 
a gritted cloth or gritted sponge. After 
this is done, cover the green ware 
until you are ready to decorate it. 

3. Work on green ware that i 
clean and slightly damp. Carefully 
wipe the piece with a very damp 
sponge immediately before decorating. 
Rub off all fingerprints and dirt and 
leave a slightly rough surface. Do not 
polish the ware! 

4. Use a large, fully loaded brush. 
Work with the largest brush the de- 
sign will permit. Saturate it to the 
hilt, so the color flows freely when 
touched to the piece. In order for it 
to show after firing, a generous 
amount of underglaze color must be 
applied to the surface. 

5. Keep underglaze colors suffict- 
ently fluid. Since they have a water 
base, prepared underglazes will dry 
out. However, adding a small amount 
of water will bring the underglaze 
back to brushing consistency. 

6. Make long, sweeping strokes 
with a fully loaded brush. Practice 
the fundamental brush strokes on 
newspaper, and then learn to put 
them together in combinations. 


7. Put in the large areas of the de- > 


sign first, using the free-brush techni- 
que. Start with the basic shape and 
work up from there. This “sets the 
stage” for the design, both in sym- 
bols and placement. 

8. If you make a mistake, don't 
panic. Perhaps you can cover it up 
by readjusting the design. However, 
if you decide it must go, you can 
scrape off the underglaze with a sharp 
knife, using a gentle side-to-side mo- 
tion. Or if you are dissatisifed with 
the entire decoration, use a fairly wet 
sponge to completely clean off the 
green ware. ba 
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Ceram-Activities 
(Continued from page 28) 


delivered at the close of the show. 





Two pieces from the exhibit are 4 
illustrated. Ed Traynor’s stoneware 
bottle has flat sides, and is slip de- 
corate’d and unglazed. The potter is 
from lVasadena. The brown stoneware 
bowl with olive matt glaze, by Bernard 
» Kester of Los Angeles, was reduction 
e fired at cone 10. 

About 300 items, selected from a ee a 
group vf 600 submitted, comprised the oe: et ae 5 
> show, |.aura Andreson, potter; William asia 8 oy Se ee: , 
> Webb, weaver, Dorothea Hulse, weaver; BROWN STONEWARE BOWL by Bernard 
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CERAMIC DECALS MADE-TO-ORDER, For 
firing on any ceramic surface—including enam- 
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booklet which gives full details. 
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never before possible with any other 
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Overglaze 
(Continued from page 30) 


the edge of the plate. None of the 
superimposed applications should be 
precise. Try to get the feeling of one 
flowing over the other. Finally, cover 
the entire plate with mother of pearl. 
This makes a beautiful piece. 

Another idea is to drop lustre over 
a contrasting fired covering, allowing 
it to run down over the surface in 
driblets in a careless fashion. Turn 
the object back and forth, jar it, or 
make any motion that will cause the 
running pattern to flow attractively. 
The lustre must be quite thin for this. 
Use a silk pad to pat off any surplus 
where the lustre has settled in one 
spot, or pick up the surplus with a 
dry brush. 

All sorts of superimposed designs, 
naturalistic and conventional, can be 
done with a brush. Free-form strokes, 
using a separate brush for each color, 
can be worked into a modern design. 
CoMBINED WITH Precious METALS: 
Any of the precious metals may be 
used over or under lustres. The effect 
is different in each instance. Liquid 
gold is most often used. There are 
times when paste gold is preferable 
since it is more expensive-looking 
than the liquid gold. However, you 
must use the right form of the metal, 
no matter whether it is over or under 
the lustre. By right form, I mean that 
you must use fluxed metals on hard 
porcelain ware and unfluxed metals 
on ware that is soft glazed. (Refer 
to “Precious Metals,” CM December 
1956.) Both forms, fluxed and un- 
fluxed, now are available in both 
liquid and paste. 

Lustre makes a good undercoating 
so that usually only one application 
of metal is necessary. Metals may be 
applied over unfired lustre, if you are 
an expert with the brush and have 
a steady hand. It has to be done after 
the lustre has been artificially dried 
and cannot be retouched or corrected 
if mistakes are made. The metal will 
be less brilliant than if applied on 
a fired lustre. Compact metal designs 
on lustre can be very attractive; and 
patterns executed in lustre, often with 
several color combinations, are ex- 
quisite outlined in metal. Gold also 
is pretty stippled over lustre. There 
is a gold lustre which often is used 
in preference to the pure metal be- 
cause of its beautiful iridescence. It 
has an intense richness comparable 
to maroon. Platinum, paladium and 
silver are good contrasts on blue and 
green lustre. Silver lustre is a substi- 
tute for the pure silver that comes 
only in paste form and _ tarnishes 
easily. 


(To be continued) 








Beginner’s Hints on 


UNDERGLAZE DECORATION 


Unless green ware is properly pre. 
pared for the decoration, you cannot 
do a satisfactory job; regardless of 
your ability to decorate. Here are a 
few basic rules for finishing and paint- 
ing green ware. 

1. Scrape off all sharp edges {rom 
the green ware, Sharp edges are sus- 
ceptible to chipping and, in the fir- 
ing process, glaze pulls away from 
sharp edges leaving them unglazed. 

2. Remove bumps and depressions 
by going over the entire shape with 
a gritted cloth or gritted sponge. After 
this is done, cover the green ware 
until you are ready to decorate it. 

3. Work on green ware that is 
clean and slightly damp. Carefully 
wipe the piece with a very damp 
sponge immediately before decorating, 
Rub off all fingerprints and dirt and 
leave a slightly rough surface. Do not 
polish the ware! 

4. Use a large, fully loaded brush. 
Work with the largest brush the de- 
sign will permit. Saturate it to the 
hilt, so the color flows freely when 
touched to the piece. In order for it 
to show after firing, a generous 
amount of underglaze color must be 
applied to the surface. 

5. Keep underglaze colors suffici- 
ently fluid. Since they have a water 
base, prepared underglazes will dry 
out. However, adding a small amount 
of water will bring the underglaze 
back to brushing consistency. 

6. Make long, sweeping _ strokes 
with a fully loaded brush. Practice 
the fundamental brush strokes on 
newspaper, and then learn to put 
them together in combinations. 

7. Put in the large areas of the de- 
sign first, using the free-brush techni- 
que. Start with the basic shape and 
work up from there. This “sets the 
stage” for the design, both in sym- 
bols and placement. 

8. If you make a mistake, don't 
panic. Perhaps you can cover it up 
by readjusting the design. However, 
if you decide it must go, you can 
scrape off the underglaze with a sharp 
knife, using a gentle side-to-side mo- 
tion. Or if you are dissatisifed with 
the entire decoration, use a fairly wet 
sponge to completely clean off the 
green ware. 
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Ceram-Activities 
(Continued from page 28) 


delivered at the close of the show. 

Two pieces from the exhibit are 
illustrated. Ed Traynor’s stoneware 
bottle has flat sides, and is slip de- 
corated and unglazed. The potter is 
from lasadena. The brown stoneware 
bowl with olive matt glaze, by Bernard 
Kester of Los Angeles, was reduction 
fired at cone 10. 

About 800 items, selected from a 
group vf 600 submitted, comprised the 
show, |.aura Andreson, potter; William 
Webb, weaver, Dorothea Hulse, weaver; 
and Hunt Lewis, industrial designer; 
composed the committee of selection. 





VASE from the K'ang Hsi period, decorated 
in overglaze enamels, is on display at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 


CHINESE PORCELAIN: The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City, 
currently is featuring the Edwin C. 
Vogel collection of Chinese porcelain. 
Most of the 80-odd pieces in the ex- 
hibit are particularly fine examples 
from the K’ang Hsi period, from 1662- 
1722, The splendor of this 17th and 
18th century Chinese porcelain made a 
brilliant impression when it was in- 
troduced to the Western world. 


Together with vases, plates and 
bowls, the exhibition includes a group 
of peachbloom and _ other mono- 
chromes. Outstanding sculpture of 
great rarity in the collection are the 
porcelain figures decorated with enamel 
on biscuit. Two pieces from the ex- 
hibit are illustrated. The exhibition, on 
loan to the Museum, was opened to the 
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BROWN STONEWARE BOWL by Bernard 


Kester has an olive matt glaze. It was re- 


duction fired at cone 10. 








BODHIDHARMA crossing the Yangizu River 
on a reed is one of the rare figures in the 
Edwin C. Vogel collection. 


public on Dec. 2. No closing date has 
been set. 


PROCEEDINGS 
AT ASILOMAR: 

The American Craftsmen’s Council 
recently has published a book contain- 
ing the proceedings of the First Annual 
Conference of American Craftsmen at 
Asilomar last June. The conference, the 
first nation-wide meeting of Ameri- 
can craftsmen, featured leaders in the 
fields of handcraft, art, education, mus- 
eums and industrial design. 


The book, “Asilomar: First Annual 
Conference of American Craftsmen,” is 
a full transcript of the most import- 
ant statements made at the meeting 
together with a condensation of the 


(Continued on page 34) 
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SPECIAL PREPARED BODIES 
Our business has been expanded to in- 
clude all types of clay bodies—varied col- 
ors for slip-casting, throwing and sculpture. 
Cones 06 to 8 (art ware and stoneware). 
Write for special clay sheet. 
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JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
62 Horatio St. N.Y.C., N.Y. 
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Teaching Techniques 
(Continued from page 17) 


way to build an animal or figure is 
a distinct help. I consider the demon- 
stration only as a tool. I do not show 
how to do a specific animal or figure, 
but only how the figure can be ar- 
rived at and how freely it may be 
moved once this related way of work- 
ing is understood. Demonstrations also 
help the child to see the all-over pat- 
tern of movement and proportion 
and to compare them. All these things 
are part of learning and part of train- 
ing the child’s eye as well as his hand. 
It is part of the teacher’s job of 
teaching the child how to see and 
evaluate. 

I never impose too many rules be- 
cause they limit the imagination and 
creativity of the student. But the 
following suggestions will help to in- 
sure good results, whether your stu- 
dents are children or adults. 

On the whole, avoid sharp an- 
gles, edges or corners because these 
create a strain which results in crack- 
ing either in drying or firing, or both. 

If students wish to add soft clay to 
harder clay in a project that can’t be 
completed in the same day, soften 
the harder clay first. This can be 
done with a damp cloth or a sponge, 
or even a brush or atomizer. But be 
careful to avoid too rapid absorption 
of water by the clay because this will 
cause cracks. Soft clay cannot be 
added to a truly dry clay. This is 
impossible because the soft clay will 
shrink and crack away from the other 
clay body. When the surfaces of the 
harder clay become moist and slightly 
pliable, you can use a coat of slip be- 
fore adding the new soft clay. 

There are other hints I could 
give you now, but I will treat them 
later as the problems present them- 
selves when we work on various pro- 
jects in clay. ° 
Next Month: Miss Eckhardt will demon- 
strate how she makes carved free-form 
pottery from solid blocks of clay. The 
first how-to-do-it project in this series, it 





will be followed by many more helpful 
ideas for class-room, studio and hobby 
shop.—Ed. 

Ceram-Activities 


(Continued from page 33) 


panel discussions. The book is divided, 
as were the meetings, into three sec- 
tions: The Socio-Economic Outlook, 
Design, and Professional Practices. A 
special session on jurying, including 
heated discussion, is reported at the 
end of the second section of the 160- 
page book. Additional details concern- 
ing this publication may be obtained 
from the American Craftsmen’s Coun- 
cil, 29 W. 53rd St., New York, N.Y. 
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THE JIG SAW—THE ENAMELER'S FRIEND 


It is true, the jig saw is a good 
friend of the enamelist. What could 
we do without it? Heavy metal can- 
not be cut with scissors; we have to 
saw it. Wire for links or bezels cannot 
be cut with scissors either. Scissors 
leave a dent in the metal at the cut, 
and that’s no good. So we have to use 
a jig saw. What would we ever do 
without a jig saw when we want to 
pierce metal for lacy ornaments, 
plique-a-jour or for a type of champ- 
leve? 

I love the jig saw. Since I was 
about nine years old, I have been 
using it to make all sorts of things— 
mechanical and highly mobile toys, 
ornaments and almost everything I 
could think of—from all types of ma- 
terial which I had available. Later, 
when I got involved with enameling, 
my jig saw was put to use right away. 
I distinctly remember one of the 
first pieces I ever made. It was 
sold right from the showcase at the 
school. I had made two half-spheres 
out of silver and cut fine perfora- 
tions in one sphere with a jig saw. 
Then I soldered the two together with 
the perforated one on top of the other. 
The cells, so created, were filled with 
several shades of transparent blue 
enamel and, provided with findings, 
it made a very handsome little pin. 

What is a jig saw? It is a fine blade 
fastened on both ends to a frame. It 
is moved up and down and up 
and down until the blade has 
cut the material along a given 
line. There are blades for cutting 
wood and blades designed to cut me- 
tal. They are designed differently too. 
The wood blades look like a row of 
shark’s teeth—even little pointed tri- 
angles one after the other. The me- 
tal blade has a row of teeth which 
go up on a slant and come down 
vertically. So, when inserting the 
blade into the frame of the jig saw, 
be careful to always put it in correct- 
ly. When the blade is held upright 
and you run your finger over it 
from top to bottom, it should feel 
smooth to the touch and the teeth 
should run downwards. If the blade 
Is Not inserted correctly, the saw will 
not cut. 


MARCH, 1958 





keep on inserting blades. 


Jig-saw blades are available in 
very fine, medium fine and heavy 
weights. For jewelry making, I do not 
advise the fine blades for beginners. 
A medium one will do nicely. 

Jig-saw frames also vary. There is 
a narrow jeweler’s frame, but I do 
not like these very much. I prefer the 
big, wide frames because they en- 
able you to go on working undistur- 
bed even on a large piece. You don’t 
have to take the blade in and out at 
almost every turn of the saw. 

Oh, I almost forgot . . . With the 
jig saw goes a little working board 
that is screwed onto a table. The piece 
is rested on this while you work. Al- 
ways have a piece of soap handy 
too. Use it to go over the blade every 
once in awhile. It will save you a lot 
of money since it lubricates the blade, 
cutting down on friction which, in 
turn, results in less breakage of these 
highly temperamental and expensive 
things. 

Here’s the next trick: When cut- 
ting, move the blade up and down 
from your wrist with hardly any 
pressure at all. Remember this—up 
and down without pressure. The left 
hand gives direction by moving the 
piece being worked on ever so slowly, 
just guiding it into the teeth of the 
slowly moving saw. When you get in- 
to corners, keep the up-and-down 
movement while you remain on the 
same spot, until the left hand has 
finished turning the piece in the di- 
rection you want, so you can go on. 

When making a perforated piece, 
we have to drill holes first and then 
Put the 
blade in one side of the frame, 
through the hole, and then insert it 
in the other side of the frame. Cut 
out the segment, and then take one 
side of the blade out of the frame, out 
of the hole, into the next hole, insert 
back into the frame, cut and so on 
until . . . well, until the thing is fin- 
ished. 

I mentioned jig-sawed plique-a- 
jour pieces before. A sawed-out piece 
of metal, providing the cells to be fil- 
led are small, can be placed over a 
fluxed piece of sheet copper which is 

(Continued on page 36) 


Send for your. 
FREE copy of the latest 
CRAFTOOLS CATALOG of 
ceramic equipment and tools. 


CRAFTOOLS, Inc. 


Dept. CM. 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 





MOLDS ONLY 


New Retail Price List & 
Catalog 50c. New Molds 


PIEPER POTTERY 


324 Passaic Ave., West Caldwell, N.J. 
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Mary Grohs Ceramic Decals 

P.O. Box 34 West Orange, New Jersey 

One of the largest decal houses in the East 
Decals & Jewelry 
Decal Illustrated catalog 50c 
Jewelry Finding & medallion catalog 25c 
Gold & Lustre instruction Book $1.00 

SPECIAL: 
Madonna & Baby decal 2!/4-2!/,, 10 for $1.00 
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Greenware. Distributor REWARD @ DOBE § 
GLO & WILLOUGHBY PRODUCTS. 


Call WO 8-0719 
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830 Warren Ave. Downers Grove, mt 9 
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MOLDS MOLDS MOLDS MOLDS 


Molds by: Al Schoellkopf, JM Treasures, House 
of Art, Holland, Schmid, White Horse, C 
Turn, Coulton, Pieper, Hobby Heaven, Bell, and 


reek- 


Dolly’s. 

MAYCO @e SYMPHONY @ DUNCAN PRODUCTS 
X-ACTO CERAMIC TOOLS give added skill. 
GAY GLAZE — it ends costly failures. 
Send for literature. 

DABBLER’S CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
740 Kearny Ave. Kearny, New Jersey 





Contact Trinity 
for Superior 
CERAMIC -+ PORCELAIN 
CLAYS 


CHIMILY cenamc suerrv 








RI 7-7248 








Buy BUELL KILN KITS 


and build your own, at 
low cost. Easily assem- 
bled at home. Safe, ef- 
ficient, low operating 
cost. Plugs into any 
110v double outlet. 
Wr i te for literature 
and “Questions & An- 
swers on Kiln Build- 
ing. Cc. M, 

KILNS, Box 302, Roy al 
Oak, Mich., Tel. Li. 
2-4298. 








SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us nelp you with your ceramic needs. 
We have a complete line of school supplies 
and equipment: slips, clays, colors, kilns, 
wheels, tools, brushes, sprayers, pens, and 
books. Free catalogues to schools and ce- 
ramic teachers: Ceramic-Molds Enameling. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 








Complete Supplies 
MOSAICS * CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING 


Thurston Studio 
3327 N. High St. Columbus 2, Ohio 











ball 1a = 
AUTOMATIC KILN CUT-OFF 


P. O. Box 1066 Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 





Inquire About Our Mosaic Tile Kits 

#1 includes 3 molds, 5 glazes, grout, ad- 
hesive, kiln, 24” diam. table, 
$47.90 value 

#2 As above but without table, 
$33.15 value 

#3 Same as #2 but without kiln, 
$13.20 value .. $12.00 
10% Handling. Shipping collect 

Distributor of: 

Petras Molds, Creek Turn Molds & Glazes, 

Reward Colors, Mayco Colors, Norman 

Kilns, Paasche Air Brush, La Fleur Stamps 


CERAMIC STUDIO WORKSHOP 
§027 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 36, Penna. 
Dealerships Invited, See Us 
At Chicago Show 


$44.95 
$29.95 








Back Lesues of CE 


The following back issues of Ceramics 
Monthly are still available at sixty cents 
per copy (Ohio residents add 3% sales 
tax). We pay “~ ¥ 
July, August, — December 

1954 
February, March, July, August, Sep- 
tember, November, Decem 
1955 


55 

May, July, August, October, November, 
December 

1956 
May, June, July, August, October, 
December 

1957 
April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December. 

195 


February 
Please send remittance (check or money 
order) with list of back issues desired. 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 
4175 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 














Itinerary 
(Continued from page 10) 


PENNSYLVANIA, EDINBORO 

April 6-27 

“Designed in Holland,” a Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition, at Edin- 
boro State Teachers College. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 
March 6-30 

An exhibition of enamels by Oppi Un- 
tracht, Karl Drerup, Doris Hall, and 
Kalman Kubinyi at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, 251 South 18th St. 
TENNESSEE, CHATTANOOGA 

through March 16 

“Twelve Scandinavian Designers,” pre- 
sented in cooperation with the Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 


Service at the George Thomas Hunter 
Gallery of Art. 
TENNESSEE, 
March 9-27 
“Italian Arts and Crafts,” circulated by 
the Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service, at the University of 
Tennessee. 


KNOXVILLE 


TENNESSEE, MEMPHIS 
April 1-22 
“Midwest Designer-Craftsmen,” under 
the auspices of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, at Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. 
Texas, ABILENE 
through March 16 
“Midwest Designer-Craftsmen,” a Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition, 
at the Abilene Fine Arts Museum. 
Texas, DaALLas 
April 11-13 
Annual hobby-trade show at the Temple 
Club, 944 Corinth Street Rd. Includes 
commercial displays and hobby com- 
petition. 
WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 
March 9-April 9 
Sixth Annual Northwest Craftsmen’s Ex- 
hibition at the Henry Gallery, University 
of Washington. 


WISCONSIN, BELOIT 
March 8-30 

“Fiber, Clay and Metal, 1957,” at Beliot 
College. Outstanding pieces il the re- 
cent show at the Saint Paul Gallery. 


Enameler’s Column 
(Continued from page 35) 


fused through firing. The cells are 
filled with transparent enamel and 
the copper backing is etched off. Or 
copper foil can be used instead and 
then peeled off after the cells are fil- 
led. Or mica can be used for back- 
ing. You know that anyhow, my 
friends. I think you must know al- 
most everything about enameling by 
now. 

The champleve I mentioned earlier 
is done the way I did the little pin I 
described in the beginning of this 
article. This technique does not ne- 
cessarily have to be used on a raised 
piece. It works equally well on flat 
pieces, 

Have I made the jig saw appeal- 
ing? I hope so! @ 
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B & | Mfg. Co. . 

Basch, Bee, Designs 

Battjes Decals . 

Bergen Arts & Crafts . 

Bergen Brush Supplies 

Buell Kilns _ 
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Campana Art Co., D.M. 
Campbell, Gilmour 

Cerami Center 
Ceramic Expositions, Inc. .. 
Ceramichrome Laboratories . 
Ceramic Studio Workshop 
Coppershape Co. 

Crattools, Inc. 

Creek-Turn Pottery . 
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Francoise Ceramics 
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Great Lakes Exhibition 
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Holland Mold Shop 
Hommel, O. 

House of Ceramics 

Hurley, Hazel, Studio 


Cover 2 


Illini Ceramic Service 
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Klopfenstein Wheels 


L & L Mfg. Co. 


Leonard, Jean .. 


Master Mechanic Mfg. Co. .... 
Mayco Colors 
Model Ceramics 


N.C.A. 


Norwest Novelty 
Orton, Ed. Jr. Foundation 


Pieper Pottery .. 
Pillet, Nettie E... 


Re-Ward 


Rovin Ceramics 


Schmid, Ludwig, Molds 
Sculpture House ..... 
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